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Your Stake 1n the Steel Crisis 


WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD RECOMMENDATIONS NOT “FAIR AND EQUITABLE” 
By BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS, President, United States Steel Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered over the National Broadcasting Company Radio Network, New York, N. Y., April 6, 1952 


AM sorry to tell you tonight that negotiations between 
the Steel Companies and the United Steelworkers of 
America, CIO, have failed—so far—to produce an 
agreement; and the Union has ordered its men to go out on 
strike next Wednesday morning at one minute past midnight. 

The Steel Companies do not want that strike and they 
have tried desperately to avoid it. They are still trying to 
do so. 

Last week—after giving the most careful consideration to 
the recommendations of the Wage Stabilization Board—six 
of the largest companies, including U. S. Steel, came forward 
with a substantial wage offer containing the following pro- 
posals: 

A general wage increase of nine cents an hour, to be retro- 
active to March 1. 

Six paid holidays a year, with double pay for work per- 
formed on these holidays. 

Higher premium pay for workers on the second and third 
shifts. 

Increased vacation benefits. 

And an additional pay boost of five cents per hour for 
steelworkers in the South where wage rates, historically, have 
been lower than they are in the North. This would cut in 
half the existing North-South differential in the steel in- 
dustry. 

All together this offer would give the steelworkers an in- 
crease in wages and benefits that would cost the Companies 
more than 16 cents per hour per worker. But the Union has 
refused even to consider that offer and has ordered a nation- 
wide strike. 

A steel strike will benefit no one on this side of the Iron 
Curtain. It will mean a serious financial loss for the Com- 
panies. It will mean hardship and suffering for the families 
of the 650,000 workers who are directly employed in this 
industry. And if it drags on, it may gravely undermine the 
economic welfare and the military security of the whole 
Nation. 


That is why I want to tell you tonight—as simply and as 
objectively as 1 can—the facts about this wage dispute, and 
the issues which it presents. The facts are these: 

Five times in the first five years since V-J Day, the steel- 
workers have demanded and received substantial increases in 
wages and benefits. As wages rose, of course, the prices of 
everything else rose too, and inflation marched merrily on, 
but the gains of the steelworkers greatly exceeded any rise 
in the cost of living that occurred during this period. Today, 
the steelworkers are among the highest paid industrial work. 
ers in the world. 

Then last November—for the sixth time in six years— 
the Union demanded another round. It wanted a big wage 
increase and almost every other conceivable benefit. But in 
the meanwhile, Congress—in an effort to check the disastrous 
effects of inflation—had enacted a law imposing ceilings on 
wages and prices. 

The letter of that law clearly permitted the Companies 
to charge higher steel prices to cover some of the rising pro- 
duction costs that had already occurred in the past. But in 
conformance with the spirit of the law, the Companies took 
the position that there should be no increase either in steel 
wages or prices at this time. They felt—and they still feel— 
that a “hold-the-line’” agreement would be in the public in- 
terest. But they made it clear that the money to pay higher 
wages must come from the customer, and that any rise in 
steel wages would necessitate an increase in steel prices. 

The Union, however, refused to consider a settlement on 
any such “hold-the-line” basis. It continued to insist on its 
inflationary demands. And it authorized a strike. So the 
President of the United States intervened and referred the 
case to the Wage Stabilization Board, which is charged— 
remember—with the duty of preventing inflationary wage 
increases. It was clearly stated, moreover, that the Board was 
empowered only to make recommendations for settling the 
steel dispute and that neither party would be bound, in any 
way, to accept its findings. 
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About two weeks ago that Board came up with its recom- 
mendations, and I think I can say quite accurately that its 
proposals shocked the entire Nation. 

In the guise of stabilizing wages, the Board majority— 
by a split decision—recommended an increase in labor benefits 
that was larger than any which has ever been negotiated in 
the steel industry at any time—larger than any which the 
Union has ever obtained under the free processes of collec- 
tive bargaining; and larger than any which the steelworkers 
ever received in normal times when no governmental wage 
and price controls were in effect. 

Then going into issues which have no relation whatever 
to stabilization, the Board majority proposed a union shop 
under which the Companies would be compelled to discharge 
any worker who refused to join the CIO Steelworkers’ 
Union. 

In Washington, the protests against the Board’s one- 
sided recommendations were immediate. They were heard 
on the floors of Congress from members of both political 
parties and they came from within the ranks of the Ad- 
ministration itself. 

The four dissenting members of the Board—in their mi- 
nority report—frankly declared that the recommended settle- 
ment would have a “major inflationary effect upon the 
economy ;” and they stated bluntly that the findings of the 
majority were not “fair and equitable.” 

The Union, of course, accepted the recommendations of 
the Board majority with unconcealed delight, and demanded 
that the Companies bow to these inflationary terms without 
reservation or qualification of any kind. 

Faced by recommendations for a wage settlement that 
would increase their total operating costs by more than a 
billion dollars a year, and that would seriously impair their 
financial position, the Companies consulted with price control 
authorities at Washington; but Price Administrator Ellis 
Arnall publicly announced that he would not grant any price 
relief beyond that which was already available to the industry 
under the provisions of the stabilization law and the existing 
regulations. 

So last week—in an effort to save the Nation from a crip- 
pling strike—the Companies offered the Union the wage set- 
tlement which I have already described. The general in- 
crease of nine cents an hour, which we proposed, is the 
amount which has been described by the minority members 
of the Stabilization Board as “the maximum permissible 
under any proper application of Board regulations,” and the 
other economic benefits we offered were the same as those 
which the Board majority had recommended for the present 

ear. 

} This offer was made in spite of the Companies’ firmly-held 
conviction that the national interest would best be served 
by holding the wage-price line; but, as I have said, the Union 
negotiators turned a deaf ear to a compromise of any kind. 
They demanded that the Compaines accept each and every 
recommendation of the Board—including the union shop— 
without the dotting of an I or the crossing of a T, and their 
position refutes any suggestion that the coming strike can be 
justified on the grounds that the Companies were unwilling to 
bargain. The Union is not presently interested in bargaining. 
The Union wants unquestioning and abject acceptance of the 
Boards recommendations. The Union wants the recom- 
mendations to be treated not as recommendations at all, but 
as a mandate from on high. 

And those are the plain, unvarnished facts of the matter, 
up to the present moment. 

But now we hear that the Administration is contemplating 
the seizure of the steel plants in an effort to enforce the 


Union demands and to impose the recommendations of the 
Board upon the Companies, by compulsion. 

It is hard for me to credit such reports—first because it 
was clearly stated that the findings of the Board were not 
to be binding on either party; and second because I believe 
that any attempt as seizure is wholly unauthorized by law. 
But I am not a lawyer and I do not intend tonight to discuss 
the legality of this proposal. That can be done in the Courts, 
if necessary. 

I merely want to discuss the implications of this seizure 
threat, and point out what it would mean to you—to me— 
and to every other American if the Administration should 
force the people of this Nation to accept the two major prin- 
ciples which underlie the Board’s report, and which—I think 
—are contrary to every concept of American liberty that we 
have cherished. 

The first of these is the union shop—the theory that the 
Government of the United States can and would use its 
powers to force an American to join a particular union in 
order to hold his job. 

Now let me make one thing perfectly clear. Whenever 
anyone opposes the union shop, he is immediately branded as 
being anti-union. Well in my case that is not true. I be- 
lieve in unions. I believe that they have done great things 
for Labor; and I believe that under the leadership of respon- 
sible and patriotic men, they can do great things for the 
entire Nation. 

But I do not believe in monopoly in any form—whether 
it be monopoly by Business, by Labor, or by Government. 

Perhaps some of you are old enough to remember—as I 
do—that way back in the dark ages of America’s industrial 
development, there was a time when a man could be fired 
merely because he did belong to a union. Those were the 
days of the “Yellow Dog Contract”? when men—in order to 
get a job—were often forced to sign a paper agreeing not 
to join a union. 

Then, of course, it was the unions themselves which led 
the fight to protect the personal freedoms of the working 
man. They raised their voices—rightfully and righteously— 
against this evil; and Congress enacted a law which put an 
end to the system forever. 

But today the pendulum has swung clear over to the other 
extreme, and now we find an agency of the Government itself 
which seeks to declare that no man may work in the steel 
industry unless he does join the Union . . . and not just 
any union, mind you, but one particular union. 

Well, for my part, I can see no difference in principle 
between the Yellow Dog Contract of thirty years ago and the 
Union Shop Contract of today. Both are repugnant to our 
American concept of liberty and our national sense of fair 
play. And if the day ever comes when a man—in order to 
earn his living—must join one particular church, one political 
party, or one favored union, then we may as well join forces 
with Russia, for we shall have reached that strange socialistic 
Utopia where freedom is unknown, and where everything 
that is not forbidden is compulsory. 

So much for the union shop. The other principle con- 
fronting us, which seems to me to be equally obnoxious, is 
the idea that a government agency—on the pretext of con- 
trolling wages and prices—can usurp the power to manage 
American industry without accepting any financial responsi- 
bility whatever for the consequences of its actions. 

At present, the Government exercises virtually complete 
control over the distribution of steel. It fixes, with absolute 
finality, the ceiling prices at which steel may be sold. It now 
seeks, apparently, to determine the wage rates which the Steel 
Companies shall pay. So about the only right of management 
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which would then remain in the hands of the owners, is the 
right to bear the financial losses resulting from government 
controls. 

But it happens that among all the economic groups which 
share in the sales dollar of the steel industry, the owners 
alone have made any economic sacrifice since the outbreak of 
the fighting in Korea. Payments to labor have risen sharply ; 
payments to suppliers of goods and services have gone up in 
equal degree; payments to the Federal Government in taxes 
have increased enormously; profits of the owners went down 
nearly 15 per cent last year as compared with the year before, 
and they still continue to decline despite the increased produc- 
tion of steel. 

So, if the Government now seizes the Companies and uses 
these shrinking earnings for the payment of still higher 
wages, it will gravely impair—and perhaps destroy—the 
ability of the industry to expand steel production, and to 
maintain its plants and facilities in accordance with national 
necessity. Ultimately such a course must lead inevitably to 
the nationalization, not only of the steel industry, but of 
every other vital American industry as well. 

Yet the American steel industry—as it has been built and 
developed under private enterprise, in the American way— 


has become the greatest steel industry on earth. It produces 
almost as much steel as all the other countries of the world 
put together. Under the pressure of the defense needs of 
our Nation, it has expanded as no other steel industry on this 
globe has expanded. It is the bulwark of the military and 
economic strength of America. 

And no governmental policy which destroys the flow of 
capital into this industry, or which cripples its capacity for 
growth, can conceivably be in the interest of the American 
people, of the American Government, of any political party, 
or of the 650,000 workers who gain their livelihood directly 
from this enterprise. 

There is something more important to our Nation tonight 
than the recommendations of any Board. The important 
thing is that the production of steel should go on, and that 
the forces of inflation should not. This is no time for stub- 
born, uncompromising attitudes, when men are still fighting 
in Korea and a Free World needs our strength. So I appeal 
to every one of you tonight—to Philip Murray—to our 
workers in the mills—and to my colleagues in the industry, 
to help us compromise our differences in the light of reason, 
and with full consideration for the welfare of all Americans 
in every walk of life. 


Steel Vital to Peace 


GOVERNMENT SEIZURE OF STEEL INDUSTRY 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Broadcast to the Nation, Washington, D. C., April 8, 1952 


Y fellow Americans: Tonight our country faces a 
grave danger. We are faced by the possibility that 
at midnight tonight the steel industry will be shut 

down. This must not happen. 

Steel is our key industry. It is vital to our defense effort. 
It is vital to peace. 

We do not have a stockpile of the kinds of steel we need 
for defense. Steel is flowing directly to the plants that make 
it into defense production. 

If steel production stops, we will have to stop making the 
shells and bombs that are going directly to our soldiers at the 
front in Korea. If steel production stops, we will have to cut 
down and delay the atomic energy program. If steel produc- 
tion stops, it won’t be long before we have to stop making 
engines for the Air Force planes. 

These would be the immediate effects if the steel mills 
close down. A prolonged shutdown would bring defense pro- 
duction to a halt and throw our domestic economy into chaos. 


CaALts TIME CRITICAL 


These are not normal times. These are times of crisis. 
We’ve been working and fighting to prevent the outbreak of 
world war. So far we have succeeded. The most important 
element in this successful struggle has been our defense pro- 
gram. If that is stopped, the situation can change overnight. 

All around the world, we face the threat of military action 
by the forces of aggression. Our growing strength is holding 
these forces in check. If our strength fails, these forces may 
break out in renewed violence and bloodshed. 

Our national security and our chances for peace depend on 
our defense production. Our defense production depends on 
steel. 

As your President, I have to think about the effects that a 
steel shutdown here would have all over the world. 

I have to think about our soldiers in Korea, facing the 


Chinese Communists, and about our soldiers and our allies in 
Europe, confronted by the military power massed behind the 
Iron Curtain. I have to think of the danger to our security 
if we are forced, for lack of steel, to cut down on our atomic 
energy program. 

I have no doubt that if our defense program fails, the 
danger of war, the possibility of hostile attack, grows much 
greater. 

I would not be faithful to my responsibilities as President 
if I did not use every effort to keep this from happening. 

With American troops facing the enemy on the field of 
battle, I would not be living up to my oath of office if I 
failed to do whatever is required to provide them with the 
weapons and the ammunition they need for their survival. 

Therefore, I am taking two actions tonight. 

First, I am directing the Secretary of Commerce to take 
possession of the steel mills, and to keep them operating. 

Second, I am directing the Acting Director of Defense 
Mobilization to get the representatives of the steel com- 
panies and the steel workers down here to Washington at 
the earliest possible date in a renewed effort to get them to 
settle their dispute. 

I am taking these measures because it is the only way to 
prevent a shutdown and to keep steel production rolling. It 
is also my hope that they will help bring about a quick set- 
tlement of the dispute. 

I want you to understand clearly why these measures are 
necessary, and how this situation in the steel industry came 
about. 

In normal times—if we were not in a national emergency 
—this dispute might not have arisen. In normal times, unions 
are entitled to whatever wages they can get by bargaining, 
and companies are entitled to whatever prices they can get 
in a competitive market. 

But today, this is different. There are limitations on what 
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wages employees can get, and there are limitations on what 
prices employers can charge. 

We must have these limitations to prevent a wage-price 
giral that would send prices through the roof, and wreck 
our economy and our defense program. 


Cites CurB ON INFLATION 


For more than a year, we have prevented any such run- 
away inflation. We have done it by having rules that are fair 
to everyone—that require everyone to sacrifice some of his 
own interests in the national interest. These rules have been 
laid down under laws enacted by Congress, and they are ap- 
plied by fair, impartial Government boards and agencies. 

Those rules have been applied in this steel case. They have 
been applied to the union, and they have been applied to the 
companies. The union has accepted these rules. The com- 
panies have not accepted them. 

The companies insist that they must have price increases 
that are out of line with the stabilization rules. The com- 
panies have said that unless they can set these increases they 
will not settle with the union. The companies have said, in 
short, that unless they can have what they want, the steel 
industry will shut down. This is the plain, unvarnished fact 
of the matter. 

Let me tell you how this situation came about. 

The steel companies and the steelworkers union had a con- 
tract than ran until Dec. 31, 1951. 

On Nov. 1, 1951, the union gave notice that in view of 
the higher cost of living, and the wage increases already re- 
ceived by workers in other industries, the steel workers 
wanted higher wages and better working conditions in their 
new contract for 1952. 

The steel companies met with the union, but the companies 
never really bargained. The companies all took the same 
position. They said there should be no changes in wages and 
working conditions—in spite of the fact that there had been 
substantial changes in many other industries, and in spite of 
the fact that the steel industry was making very high profits. 

No progress was made, and a strike was threatened last 
Dec. 31. 

Before that happened I sent the case to the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. I asked them to investigate the facts and to rec- 
ommend a settlement that would be fair to both parties, and 
would also be in accordance with the rules for preventing 
inflation. Meanwhile, I asked both sides to keep the steel 
industry operating and they did. 

The wage board went into the facts very thoroughly. And 
about three weeks ago, on March 20, the wage board recom- 
mended certain wage increases and certain changes in work- 
ing conditions. 

The wage boards recommendations were less than the 
union thought they ought to have. Nevertheless, the union 
accepted them as a basis for settlement. 

There has been a lot of propaganda to the effect that the 
recommendations of the wage board were too high, that they 
would touch off a new round of wage increases, and that a 
new wage-price spiral would set in. 

The facts are to the contrary. When you look into the 
matter you find that the wage board’s recommendations were 
fair and reasonable. They were entirely consistent with what 
has been allowed in other industries over the past eighteen 
months. They are in accord with sound stabilization policies. 
_Under these recommendations, the steel workers would 
simply be catching up with what workers in other major in- 
dustries are already receiving. 

The steel workers have had no adjustment in their wages 
since Dec. 1, 1950. Since that time, the cost of living has 


risen, and workers in such industries as automobiles, rubber, 
electrical equipment, and meat packing have received in- 
creases ranging from 13 to 17 cents an hour. 

In the steel case, the wage board recommended a general 
wage increase averaging 1334 cents an hour in 1952. Ob- 
viously, this sets no new pattern and breaks no ceiling. It 
simply permits the steel workers to catch up to what.workers 
in other industries have already received. 


The board also recommended a 2% cent wage increase to 
go into effect next January, if the union would agree to an 
eighteen-month contract. In addition, the board recom- 
mended certain other provisions concerning such matters as 
paid holidays and extra pay for Sunday work. The steel in- 
dustry has been lagging behind other industries in these mat- 
ters, and the improvements suggested by the board are 
moderate. 


CONSISTENT WITH PROGRAM 


When you look at the facts, instead of the propaganda, it 
is perfectly plain that the Wage Board’s recommendations in 
the steel case do provide a fair and reasonable basis for reach- 
ing a settlement on a new management-labor countract—a 
settlement that is consistent with our present stabilization 
program. 

Of course, neither party can ever get everything it thinks it 
deserves ; and, certainly, the parties should bargain out the de- 
tails. But in the present circumstances, both the companies 
and the union owe it to the American people to use these 
recommendations as a basis for reaching a settlement. 

The fact of the matter is that the settlement proposed by 
the board is fair to both patries and to the public interest. 
And what’s more, I think the steel companies know it. They 
can read figures just as well as anybody else. Just as well as 
I can or anybody in the business. 

I think they realize that the board’s recommendations on 
wages are reasonable, and that they are raising all this hulla- 
baloo in an attempt to force the Government to give them a 
big boost in prices. 

Now, what about the price side? Is it true that the steel 
companies need a big increase in prices in order to be able 
to raise wages? 

Here are the facts. 

Steel-industry profits are now running at the rate of about 
$2,500,000,000 a year. The steel companies are now making 
a profit of about $19.50 on every ton of steel they produce. 
On top of that, they can get a price increase of close to $3 
a ton under the Capehart amendment to the price-control 
law. They don’t need this, but we are going to have to give 
it to them, because the Capehart Amendment requires it. 


Puts Prorit at $22 a Ton 


Now add to this the $19.50 a ton they are already making 
and you have profits of better than $22 a ton. 

Now, what would the wage board’s recommendations do to 
the steel profits? The way the steel companies talk, you 
would think the wage increase recommended by the board 
would wipe out their profits altogether. Well, the fact of the 
matter is that if all the recommendations of the wage board 
were put into effect, they would cost the industry about $4 
or $5 a ton. 

In other words, if the steel companies absorbed every penny 
of the wage increase, they would still be making profits of 
$17 or $18 a ton on every ton of steel they make. 

Now, a profit of $17 or $18 a ton for steel is extremely 
high. During 1947, 1948 and 1949, the three years before 


the Korean outbreak, steel profits average a little better than 
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$11 a ton. The companies could absorb this wage increase 
entirely out of profits, and still be making much higher 
profits than they made in the three prosperous years before 
Korea. 

The plain fact is—though most people don’t realize it—the 
steel industry has never been so profitable as it is today—at 
least not since the “profiteering” days of World War I. 

And yet, in the face of these facts, the steel companies are 
now saying they ought to have a price increase of $12 a ton, 
giving them a profit of $26 or $27 a ton. That’s about the 
most outrageous thing I ever heard of. They not only want 
to raise their prices to cover any wage increase; they want 
to double their money on the deal. 

Suppose we were to yield to these demands. Suppose we 
broke our price-control rules, and gave the steel companies a 
big price increase. That would be a terrible blow to the sta- 
bility of the economy of the United States. of America. 

A big boost in steel prices would raise the prices of other 
things all up and down the line. Sooner or later, prices of all 
products that use steel would go up—tanks and trucks and 
buildings, automobiles and vacuum cleaners and refrigerators, 
right on down to canned goods and egg beaters. 

But even worse than this, if we broke our price control 
rules for steel, I don’t see how we could keep them for any 
other industry. 

There are plenty of other industries that would like to have 
big price increases. Our price control officials meet every day 
with industries that want to raise their prices. For months 
they have been turning down most of these requests, because 
most of the companies have had profits big enough to absorb 
cost increases and still leave a fair return. 

The paper industry has been turned down. So has the brass 
industry, and the truck industry, and the auto parts indus- 
try, and many others. 

All these industries have taken “no” for an answer, and 
they have gone home and kept right on producing. That’s 
what any law abiding person does when he is told that what 
he’d like to do is against the rules. 

But not the steel companies. Not the steel companies. The 
steel industry doesn’t want to come down and make its case, 
and abide by the decision like everybody else. The steel in- 
dustry wants something special, something nobody else can 
get. 


Sees BLow To STABILIZATION 


If we gave in to the steel companies on this issue, you could 
say goodby to stabilization. If we knuckled under to the steel 
industry, the lid would be off. Prices would start jumping 
up all around us—not just prices of things using steel, but 
prices of many other things we buy, including milk and 
groceries and meat. 

You may think this steel dispute doesn’t affect you—you 
may think it’s just a matter between the Government and a 
few greedy companies. But it isn’t. If we granted the out- 
rageous prices the steel industry wants, we would scuttle our 
whole price control program. And that comes pretty close to 
home to everybody in the country. 

It is perfectly clear, from the facts I have cited, that the 
present danger to our stabilization program comes from the 
steel companies’ insistence on a big jump in steel prices. 

The plain fact of the matter is that the steel companies are 
recklessly forcing a shutdown of the steel mills. They are 
trying to get special, preferred treatment, not available to any 
other industry. And they are apparently willing to stop steel 
production to get it. 

As President of the United States it is my plain duty to 
keep this from happening. And that is the reason for the 
measures I have taken tonight. 


Vital Speeches of the Da 


At midnight the Government will take over the ste 
plants. Both management and labor will then be working fo, 
the Government. And they will have a clear duty to heat w 
their furnaces again and go on making steel. 


Sets TALKs FoR CAPITAL 


When management and labor meet down here in Was). 
ington, they will have a chance to go back to bargaining anj 
settle their dispute. As soon as they do that, we can turn tk 
steel plants back to their private owners with the assurang 
production will continue. 

It is my earnest hope that the parties will settle withoy 
delay—tomorrow if possible. I don’t want to see the Gover. 
ment running the steel plants a minute longer than is abs. 
lutely necessary to prevent a shutdown. 

A lot of people have been saying I ought to rely on th 
procedures of the Taft-Hartley Act to deal with this 
emergency. 

This has not been done because the so-alled emergency pro. 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act would be of no help in meet. 
ing the situation that confronts us tonight. 

That act provides that before anything else is done, the 
President must first set up a board of inquiry to find the facts 
on the dispute and report to him as to what they are. We 
would have to sit around for a week or two for this board 
to report before we could take the next step. And mean- 
while, the steel plants would be shut down. 

Now there is another problem with the Taft-Hartley pro- 
cedure. The law says that once a board of inquiry has re 
ported, the Government can go to the courts for an injunc- 
tion requiring the union to postpone a strike for eighty days. 
This is the only provision in the law to help us stop a strike, 


CALLS FOR SETTLEMENT 


But the fact is that in the present case, the steelworkers 
union has already postponed its strike since last Dec. 31— 
ninety-nine days. In other words, the union has already done 
more, voluntarily, than it could be required to do under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. We do not need further delay anda 
prolonging of the crisis. We need a settlement and we need 
it fast. 

Consequently, it is perfectly clear that the emergency pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act do not fit the needs of the 
present situation. We've already had the benefit of an in- 
vestigation by one board. We’ve already had more delay than 
the Taft-Hartley Act provides. 

But the overriding fact is that the Taft-Hartley procedure 
could not prevent a steel shutdown of at least a week or two. 

We must have steel. We have taken the measures that are 
required to keep the steel mills in operation. But these art 
temporary measures and they ought to be ended as soon as 
possible. 

The way we want to get steel production—the only way to 
get it in the long run—is for management and labor to sit 
down and settle their dispute. Sooner or later that’s what 
will have to be done. So it might just as well be done now 4 
any time. ; 

There is no excuse for the present deadlock in negotiations. 
Every one concerned knows what ought to be done. A set- 
tlement should be reached between the steel companies and 
the union. And the companies should then apply to the Office 
of Price Stabilization for what ever price increase they art 
entitled to under the law. 

That is what is called for in the national interest. 

On behalf of the whole country, I ask the steel companies 
and the steelworkers’ union to compose their differences 
the American spirit of fair play and in obedience to the law 
of the land. 
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Seizure of the Steel 


Industry 


THE POWERS OF THE PRESIDEN 
By ROBERT A. TAFT, United States Senator from Ohio 
Delivered before the Chamber of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, April 15, 1952 


N April 8, after it appeared to be impossible to settle 
O the labor dispute in the steel industry by voluntary 

agreement, President Truman directed the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to take possession of all the large steel 
plants, and the government has now seized them. This ac- 
tion, in my opinion, is in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States, and the President once again is usurping 
power which is not conferred upon him. His action and 
the precedent thereby set endanger the freedom of this coun- 
try and make it possible for any President to make himself a 
dictator if he chooses to do so. President Truman is show- 
ing the same disregard of the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States which he has shown in many other cases. 

I wish to make it clear that I do not necessarily rule out 
sizure as One means of settling a nation-wide labor dispute. 
lincluded this power in the bill which I introduced in 1949, 
but it was carefully spelled out, and 1 have even more doubt 
today whether it is desirable to grant this power. What I 
object to is the President’s assuming the right to seize prop- 
erty when there is no statutory authority whatever for him 
todo so. If such power exists, no one in the United States 
can be sure of retaining his liberty against the arbitrary ac- 
tion of the executive branch of the Federal Government. 

I note that the Steel Workers’ Union has made it quite 
apparent that it welcomes the seizure, but I believe that labor 
unions should be especially concerned about the exercise of 
powers of this kind without statutory authority which defi- 
nitely limits the time and place and manner in which it can 
be exercised. Other unions which have not stood as high as 
the CIO in the President’s favor tell another story. Every 
day I receive at least a dozen letters from members of the 
various Railroad Brotherhoods complaining bitterly about 
the seizure of the railroads which was made over a year and 
ahalf ago, and has postponed any satisfactory settlement of 
the claims presented by the Railroad Brotherhoods. Further- 
more, if the President can seize the steel mills, he can seize 
all the union offices if he should be so disposed. If he can 
seize the steel mills, I see no reason why he can’t arbitrarily 
seize men and draft them into the Army, as he proposed to 
doin 1946. It is true that at that time he asked Congress to 
authorize the drafting of mine workers and railroad men into 
the Army, but under the present doctrine I see no reason 
why he could not claim the right to do the same thing with- 
out Congressional action. No one should be more interested 
in the liberty guaranteed by our constitutional principles 
than the workman himself. 

I have been much interested in trying to find out the basis 
of the President’s order, but apparently it is frankly based 
not on any statute, but on some inherent power not men- 
tioned in the Constitution. The Executive Order authoriz- 
ing the seizure contains nine “whereases” and a “now there- 
fore” but very little reference to any real basis of authority. 
It uses the usual Truman phrase “by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States and as President of the United States and Commander 
in Chief of the armed forces.” While “laws” are men- 
tioned, there seems to be no real reliance on the very limited 
authority contained in the Selective Service Act, or in the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. With the exception of 
Title V of the Defense Production Act, neither of these 


Acts refers to labor disputes at all. The inclusion of ‘Title 
V makes it clear that the other sections of the Act are not 
intended to apply. Congress has passed the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947, which provides the means which 
Congress thinks are desirable to meet a nation-wide labor 
dispute. Congress also provided Title V of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act as a means of maintaining uninterrupted pro- 
duction, but the President has completely failed to use any 
of the provisions of that Title. Instead he arbitrarily set up 
the Wage Stabilization Board. In any event it is clear that 
there is no statutory authority for the present action. 

The dangerous doctrine of inherent powers has been float- 
ing around for a good many years, but there is in fact no 
authority for the existence of such powers. There was a very 
complete discussion of these so-called powers in 1949 when 
the President tried to repeal the Taft-Hartley Law. The 
authority which he wou'd have substituted under his bill was 
verv hazy on the question of whether seizure or injunctions 
were possible. At the request of the Committee, Attorney 
General Tom Clark finally wrote a letter, the relevant por- 
tions of which are as follows: 


“However, with regard to the question of the power 
of the Government under title III, I might point out that 
the inherent power of the President to deal with emer- 
gencies that affect the health, safety, and welfare of the 
entire Nation is exceedingly great. See opinion of Attorney 
General Murphy of October 4, 1939 (39 Op. Atty. Gen. 
344, 347); United States v. United Mine Workers of 
America, 330 U. S. 258 (1947). 

“* . . Should, however, the parties not obey the mandate 
of section 302 (c) of the bill, and should this result in a 
national crisis, it is my belief that, in apropriate circum- 
stances, the United States would have access to the courts 
to protect the national health, safety, and welfare. I say 
this because it is my belief that access to its own courts is 
always available to the United States, in the absence of 
a specific statutory bar depriving the Government of the 
right to seek the aid of the Federal courts in such critical 
situations. Particularly is this true, where, as in the pro- 
posed legislation, a statutory obligation is placed upon the 
parties requiring them to continue or resume operations 
during a specified period. This bill, as I read it, does not 
purport to circumscribe the rights of the United States in 
this respect.” 


The October 4, 1939 opinion of Attorney General 
Murphy which Attorney General Tom Clark cites in his 
February 2, 1949 letter to Senator Thomas of Utah, on the 
inherent powers of the President, is no real support for the 
power claimed. Attorney General Murphy devotes four 
pages to establishing the proposition that the Attorney Gen- 
eral is required to give legal opinions to the President but 
has always refused to comply with such requests from the 
Congress. Then he devotes one paragraph to the powers of 
the Executive. It is as follows: 

“You are aware, of course, that the Executive has 
powers not enumerated in the statutes—powers derived 
not from statutory grants but from the Constitution. It 
is universally recognized that the constitutional duties of 
the Executive carry with them the constitutional powers 
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necessary for their proper performance. ‘These constitu- 
tional powers have never been specifically defined, and in 
fact cannot be, since their extent and limitations are largely 
dependent upon conditions and circumstances. In a meas- 
ure this is true with respect to most of the powers of the 
Executive, both constitutional and statutory. The right 
to take specific action might not exist under one state of 
facts, while under another it might be the absolute duty of 
the Executive to take such action.” 


The only other authority cited by Attorney General Clark 
in his letter to Chairman Thomas was the United Mine 
Workers case, 330 U.S. 258 (1947). Again a study of the 
case discloses that the Supreme Court made no ruling on the 
power of the President to “seize.” The only issue in the 
case was whether the Norris-LaGuardia Act prevented the 
Government from obtaining an injunction and the Court 
held that since the Government was the employer the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act did not apply. The President predicated his 
1946 order on “Under the Constitution, as President of the 
United States and Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, and by virtue of the authority conferred upon me by 
the War Labor Disputes Act... .” Of course, he did have 
the specific authority under the Smith-Connally Act which 
he cited in the seizure order. The Smith-Connally Act 
terminated six months after the ending of hostilities which 
the President proclaimed on December 31, 1946 which 
ended that law on June 30, 1947. 

I am not aware that the present Attorney General (if we 
have one) or his just departed predecessor has ever made a 
pronouncement on the inherent power of the President. 

All we have is one Attorney General relying on a previous 
Attorney General who said nothing other than that there 
were such powers and the citation of a Supreme Court case 
which was not decided on the issue at all. 

A strange foundation, indeed, upon which to give to one 
man the right to take over an entire industry for an indefi- 
nite period. 

This vague theory that the President has inherent power 
by virtue of his office to meet a national emergency has no 
support in judicial decisions and runs counter to the sound 
and established principle that the President’s authority comes 
simply from the provisions of the Constitution and the laws 
passed by Congress. 

A nation-wide steel strike obstructs the free flow of goods 
in interstate commerce. Congress, not the President, is the 
branch of Government that by the Constitution is entrusted 
with power to regulate interstate commerce and to remove 
obstructions to it. In 1947, the Congress did just that when 
it passed the Taft-Hartley Law. 

There is nothing in the Taft-Hartley Law which could 
possibly give the President the right to seize the steel in- 
dustry. 

There have been a number of seizures in the past, but 
all of them have been either during war, or under express 
statutes such as the Smith-Connally Act, long since expired. 
My own opinion is that seizure cannot be made even in war- 
time without authority from Congress, but that question is 
not involved in the present seizure because the Japanese 
Peace Treaty has been ratified and war no longer exists as a 
legal justification for action of this kind. 

The President as usual relies on his declaration of Decem- 
ber 16, 1950, proclaiming the existence of a national emer- 
gency. I know of no possible argument that the President 
can increase his constitutional powers by proclaiming the 
existence of a national emergency. There may be a few 
statutes giving him power which he can only exercise after 
such a proclamation, but certainly he cannot lift himself 
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by his own boot straps to a position of power which dog 
not previously exist. The Constitution says nothing aboy 
national emergencies, and if the President could increase hj 
powers by such a declaration, there would be nothing left tp 
the limitations largely imposed by the Constitution. 

The powers of the President, of course, have their source 
in the Constitution, and in the laws passed by Congres, 
The power does not exist in the Chief Executive unless jt 
has been granted to him, expressly or impliedly by the Cop. 
stitution or by an act of Congress. The Constitution itself 
simply says that the Executive Power shall be vested in 3 
President of the United States of America, but certainly 
the Executive Power does not include the power to seize 
people’s property without any authority of law. The Con. 
stitution further says that the President shall be Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States. Any 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy cannot because 
of that position go around the country seizing people’s prop- 
erty, and thereby committing us to a complete military dic. 
tatorship. 

The third power conferred is that the President shall 
take care that the laws be faithfully executed, but of course 
in this case there is no law. 

In the case of United States v. Western Union, 272 Fed. 
311, Judge Augustus N. Hand dealt with a claim of this 
kind. He said: 

“If the President has the original power sought to be 
exercised, it must be found expressly, or by implication in 
the Constitution. It is not sufficient to say that he must 
have it because the United States is a sovereign nation and 
must be deemed to have all customary national powers, 
Knox v. Lee, 12 Wall. 457. However true this may be, 
it does not follow that the Executive has the necessary 
authority. Certainly many, if not most, executive powers 
flow from legislative enactment. There is no doubt that 
Congress, by virtue of its authority to regulate foreign 
commerce, could regulate the laying and operation of 
cables, and has often done this. I cannot regard a failure 
by Congress to exercise its undoubted powers as proof 
that some other branch of the government has the right 
to do what Congress might readily have authorized.” 


After he retired from the Presidency, my father wrote 
the book, OUR CHIEF MAGISTRATE AND HIS 
POWERS, which contains some of the best discussion of 
the President’s powers. He dealt particularly with the sug- 
gestion of President Theodore Roosevelt that he could seize 
the Pennsylvania coal mines because of a strike in those 
mines. My father said: 

“My judgment is that the view of Mr. Garfield and 
Mr. Roosevelt, describing an undefined residuum of power 
to the President is an unsafe doctrine and that it might 
lead under emergencies to results of an arbitrary char- 
acter doing irremediable injustice to private right. The 
main-spring of such a view is that the Executive 1s 
charged with responsibility for the welfare of all the 
people in a general way, that he is to play the part of 
Universal Providence and set all things right, and that 
anything that in his judgment will help the people he 
ought to do, unless he is expressly forbidden not to do it. 
The wide field of action that this would give to the 
Executive one can hardly limit. 

* * * * 


“I am aware that there are many who believe in gov- 
ernment ownership of the sources of public comfort 
the interest of the community at large; but it is certainly 
only the extremes of that school that favor the use of the 
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army under the President to seize the needed mines with- 
out constitutional amendment or legislative and judicial 
action and without compensation.” 


The true view of the Executive functions, as I see it, is 
that the President can exercise no power which cannot be 
fairly and reasonably traced to some specific grant of power 
or justly implied and included within such express grant as 
proper and necessary to its exercise. Such specific grant 
must be either in the Federal Constitution or in an act of 
Congress passed in pursuance thereof. There is no unde- 
fned residuum of power which a President can exercise 
because it seems to him to be in the public interest. The 
grants of Executive power are necessarily in general terms 
in order not to embarrass the Executive within the field of 
action plainly marked for him. But his jurisdiction must be 


Is Big, 


justified and vindicated by affirmative constitutional or statu- 
tory provision or its does not exist. 

The present action of the President is in line with his 
general disregard of the provisions of the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. It follows the unjustified at- 
tempt to give the Wage Stabilization Board power to settle 
disputes without complying with the provisions of Title V 
of the Defense Production Act. It follows the usurpation 
of the power to make war in Korea. It follows the usurpa- 
tion of the power to send American soldiers into Korea. It 
is in line with the general philosophy of the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal, that if there is any way to avoid coming to 
Congress for authority to act, it will be immediately adopted. 
I believe that the American people are determined that we 
return again to a government of laws rather than a govern- 
ment of men. 


Business Bad? — Fact v. Fiction 


ECONOMIC POWER IN RELATION TO THE ANTITRUST LAWS 
By DR. ROBERT E. WILSON, Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
Delivered at Antitrust Symposium of Chicago and Illinois Bar Associations, Chicago, Illinois, January 18, 1952 


HILE I must confess to some diffidence at address- 

ing a meeting of so many fine members of the legal 

profession, I am nevertheless glad to have a part 
in this discussion of “Economic Power in Relation to the 
Antitrust Laws.” 

Although my own career began in the academic field, my 
current interest in the subject of today’s discussion is by 
no means academic. If, however, my impartiality is open to 
question, I can set your fears at rest in one important re- 
spect. In stating the case for bigness, I shall not ask you 
to accept my say-so. My main thesis will be that those who 
would attack big business—which is what I assume is meant 
by “economic power’—should examine the facts and adopt 
policies based on an objective interpretation of those facts. 
lam confident that objective analysis will demonstrate that 
the impact of our large enterprises upon our economy and 
our way of life has, by and large, been a highly construc- 
tive one. 

As a relatively new, and I trust still open-minded busi- 
ness executive, | believe that most criticism of big business 
is based on prejudice, much of which has been deliberately 
built up by politicians and bureaucrats. The government 
agencies which are supposed to represent the social viewpoint 
and have almost unlimited resources to enable them to deter- 
mine the facts—if they really wanted them—seem to prefer 
to rely on epithets, sinful sounding catch words, and dema- 
gogic attacks on business. 


PresENT Discussion ExcLUpDES MONOPOLY AND 
CoLLUSION 


We are not here concerned with monopoly or with col- 

lusion, which are clearly against public interest and within 
the ban of the Sherman Act. Modern American business- 
men fully support our basic antitrust laws in order to in- 
sure the benefits of competition but object to the growing 
body of contradictory laws and regulations which tend 
sharply to limit the ways in which they can compete. 
. What we are concerned with today are the problems of 
bigness as such” in the absence of monopoly or agreements 
or understandings among competitors. I shall therefore ad- 
dress my comments to four questions: 


1. Is bigness in itself a menace? 

2. Is there any basis for talking about increasing eco- 
nomic concentration, even taking into account corporate 
mergers? 

3. What are the facts about that ugly term “Olig- 
opoly,” and its alleged concomitants, “Price Leadership” 
and “Conscious Parallelism of Action?” and finally, 

4. What are the facts about that recently hatched-up 


complaint and demand for action against so-called “Indi- 
rect Interlocking Directors” ? 


I shall, for illustrative purposes, draw largely upon the 
facts of the petroleum industry, with which I am most 
familiar. ‘The petroleum industry provides good testing 
material in any discussion of bigness. It is one of our biggest 
industries, especially from the standpoint of invested capital. 
It includes eleven of the twenty-five largest individual manu- 
facturing companies of the country, measured by total as- 
sets. Furthermore, the petroleum industry is seldom over- 
looked when any attack is made on bigness. 


Is BIGNEss IN ITSELF A MENACE? 


If big business in itself is bad, the petroleum industry 
must plead guilty to the charge. But, given the total size 
of the industry, which is of course determined by public de- 
mand for its services, and the way in which it must be organ- 
ized to be reasonably efficient, “bigness” is a necessity. It 
takes enormous amounts of capital to provide for the dis- 
covery and production of crude oil, the transportation and 
processing of that crude, and the transportation and market- 
ing of finished petroleum products. A single pipe line now 
proposed to extend only 780 miles involves an investment 
of $100,000,000. The total length of crude and product 
trunk lines in this country as of January 1, 1950, was ap- 
proximately 92,000 miles. A single ocean tanker may cost 
over six million dollars. There are over 550 tankers owned 
in the United States. A refinery large enough to be reason- 
ably efficient, running about 30,000 barrels of crude per day 
and making the usual products, now costs about $40,000,000. 
Maximum efficiency and minimum costs require through- 
puts several times this, and as a result several refineries have 
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been gradually built up to handle over 200,000 barrels per 
day—but even such refineries are small compared with total 
United States refinery capacity of over seven million barrels 
per day. 

Also, further economies may be achieved when a company 
operates more than one refinery in different areas. In addi- 
tion, for the most efficient operation it is essential that re- 
fineries be served by highly specialized pipe lines and other 
facilities for the transportation of crude oil and finished 
products. 

The result is that companies which do less than one per- 
cent of the total producing or refining business of the country 
nevertheless have total assets running into the hundreds of 
millions of dollars. They are large companies; but it does 
not follow that because they are big, they are bad. 

What basis is there for the insinuation that our large 
firms, merely because of their size, are causing harm to our 
economy ? 

Do large concerns provide relatively fewer jobs, lower 
wages, or less adequate tools and working conditions for 
their workers? Does the employee of a large company enjoy 
less opportunity for advancement and security? I’m sure no 
one here questions that any fair analysis of the facts on such 
questions would prove favorable to big business. 

With respect to the interests of the consumer, is it not 
a fact that our large research laboratories and our mass pro- 
duction methods—characteristic of big business—have pro- 
vided the consumer with an ever-expanding variety of new 
products, of constantly increasing quality, and at lower 
prices? Yes. I said lower prices; but I speak not in terms 
of the present depreciated dollar, but in terms of the pur- 
chasing power of an hour of labor. An hour of work today 
will purchase more for the working man than at any other 
time in our history. Taking gasoline as an example, the 
average hourly wage in the manufacturing industries today 
will buy six gallons of gasoline as compared with 3.6 gallons 
only eleven years ago. The figures for the quantity of gaso- 
line purchased by a bushel of corn are quite similar. 

Have not our large enterprises also provided new and 
expanded markets for the raw materials and products of 
thousands of small businesses? And have they not provided 
sound investments and dependable sources of income for in- 
vestors, including many who depend on income from mod- 
est savings for their livelihood? And when war comes, is it 
not the large enterprises which are most urgently pressed 
into service to provide the needed weapons and other facil- 
ities ? 

In sum, has not big industry contributed more than its 
share to an improved standard of living and greater security 
for all of us? 


ArE WE REALLY THREATENED WITH INCREASING 
Economic CONCENTRATION ? 


Rather than challenge directly the contribution of our 
large enterprises, our critics frequently prefer to conjure up 
a picture of big business concerns gradually engulfing our 
economy. Increasing concentration of economic power into 
the hands of a relatively few large firms, we are told, 
threatens to eliminate the small independent businessman. 

In my opinion, the small businessmen are today much 
more worried about big government than about big business. 
But the House Committee on Small Business complains that 
“small business has been faced with ever increasing concen- 
tration of economic power.” A justice of the Supreme Court 


* Final Report of the Select Committee on Small Business, House 
of Representatives, Pursuant to H.R. 22, Jan. 1, 1951, p. 97. 


says somewhat recklessly in a dissenting opinion that “Mo. 
nopoly has flourished. Cartels have increased their hold qm 
the nation * * *, There is less and less place for the inde 
pendent.’”? The President of the United States refers t 
“the growing concentration of economic power and the threx 
to free competition in private enterprise.’ 

Quotations such as these could be multiplied—in fact they 
are multiplied, ad nauseum. Nevertheless facts to suppor 
them are notably absent. This is unconsciously admitted by 
the Trade Commission’s chief economist when he expresses 
doubt that we can efford to take time out to learn the true 
facts. He fears that “before the diagnosis of big business js 
completed, the independence of small enterprises will hay 
been destroyed, * * *.”* In other words, he would destroy 
big business before he found out whether it was good or bad, 

Surprisingly enough, however, plenty of data are presently 
available, and all point in only one direction: the charge of 
increasing economic concentration is utterly and completely 
without foundation. 

Actually there are more small enterprises in this country 
today than ever before. According to the Department of 
Commerce, the total number of business enterprises in this 
country has increased from approximately 3,000,000 in 1935 
to 4,000,000 in 1951.° Furthermore, the frequency with 
which small companies grow into large ones, sometimes at 
a phenomenal pace, is everywhere apparent. 

An interesting comparison of the rate of growth of thirty 
leading oil companies was made three years ago by The 
Chase National Bank. Their study showed that over a seven 
year period, including the war, the companies with assets of 
less than $100,000,000 had increased their net income by a 
percentage nearly two and one-half times as large as the 
companies with assets of more than $500,000,000.® 

At the time of the dissolution of the Standard Oil Trust 
in 1911, Standard of Indiana was the only large oil com- 
pany in the Middle West, doing about 80 percent of the 
business. Over the years we have seen one company after 
another, both new and old, grow and prosper. Today 22 of 
the companies which compete in this area have assets of 
over $100,000,000, and Standard does less than 20% of the 
business! Most, if not all, of the other principal Standard 
Oil companies have also grown less rapidly than the indus- 
try as a whole, and many of the once small independents 
have greatly outstripped them in rate of growth. All this is 
a picture of growth, yes—but certainly not one of growing 
concentration. 

Furthermore, each large company is also directly respon- 
sible for the existence of numerous small businesses. The 
large oil companies, for example, sell to many thousands of 
independent jobbers and dealers. They purchase from thou- 
sands of independent producers, and employ the services of 
other thousands of small businessmen in connection with 
their own production activities and in the transportation of 
their products. Incidentally, very many of these small busi- 
nessmen have built up personal estates that the executive of 
even the largest companies can never approach. 


* Standard Oil Co. of California v. United States, 337 U.S. 293, 
315, (Mr. Justice Douglas). 

* Hearings before the Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power 
of the House Judiciary Committee, Serial No. 14, Part I, p. 68. 

‘Corwin Edwards, Maintaining Competition (McGraw-Hill, 
1949), p. 109. 

5 November, 1951, Survey of Current Business, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, and 1951 Annual Statistical Supplement. 

*Pogue and Coqueron, Growth of 30 Oil Companies Classified by 
Size Groups December 31, 1940, to December 31, 1947, The Chase 
National Bank, Petroleum Department, November 18, 1948. 
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The Department of Commerce, in its summary of a speech 
by Secretary Sawyer, said: “The development of big busi- 
ness has been accompanied by growth in the size of the 
market and by increased competition, with the result that the 
relative productive share of the larger corporations is sub- 
santially less today than it was half a century ago.” 

It is nearly two years since the Secretary of Commerce 
exploded the myth of increasing concentration. To my 
knowledge, neither any committee of Congress nor the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has directly challenged the Secre- 
tary’s conclusion or his data. The practice has been rather 
to ignore the Commerce Department data, and to continue 
with even greater fervor to repeat the discredited charge of 
increasing economic concentration, in a manner suggestive 
of Hitler’s theory of the Big Lie. 

A devastating indictment of the government documents 
devoted to charges of increasing economic concentration is 
contained in a recent study by Professor Adelman of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. From a critical analysis 
of all the available data, he concludes that evidence to sup- 
port any charge of increasing economic concentration is en- 
tirely lacking. The available evidence points strongly, he 
finds, in the opposite direction. And this is true whether 
comparison is made with the year 1901, 1931, or the period 
just prior to the last war. Says Mr. Adelman: 

“Reference to ‘the growth in economic concentration,’ 

or statements that ‘during the past 16 years [1932-48] 
big business has been getting bigger and little business 
littler,’ or that ‘the forces of concentration [are] growing 
stronger by the hour,’ or that ‘concentration of industry 
is increasing so fast that no half-measures can stop it,’ 
and many others of like tenor—these must now be dis- 
missed as unfounded. Concentration may be a problem, 
but for better or worse it is not threatening to engulf the 
economy.’’® 

Mr. Adelman’s criticisms of the methods employed by the 
government agencies in drawing up their reports on this 
subject are also interesting. His analysis of the Attorney 
General’s report to the President and Congress on the as- 
sted acceleration, during the last war, of “the long stand- 
ing tendency toward economic concentration” presents a 
particularly ludicrous picture. It seems that the Attorney 
General’s report was based on a report of the Trade Com- 
mission which in turn adopted, without critical scrutiny, 
the findings of the Smaller War Plants Corporation. This 
latter organization you will identify as having been created 
as the self-avowed protagonist of small business. Its findings, 
Adelman points out, were based on data that were “simply 
irrelevant.” Thus Congress was bombarded by a whole 
sries of official reports—all false, all based on the same 
irrelevant data. 


Have CorPoORATE MERGERS CONTRIBUTED TOWARD 
INCREASED CONCENTRATION ? 


If there has been in fact no tendency toward increased 
tconomic concentration, it would seem to follow that cor- 
porate mergers have not contributed to any such trend. 
Adelman expressly so concludes. Directly challenging still 
mother report of the Trade Commission, “The Merger 
Movement” (1948), he says: “There has been no increase 
i concentration, and mergers have not been important 


—_—_—_— 
"U. S. Department of Commerce release concerning address of 
ote Sawyer, before Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, April 
, 1950. 
* Adelman, The Measurement of Industrial Concentration, The 
ew of Economics and Statistics, November, 1951, at p. 296. 
"Id. at p. 284. 


esenna 


enough to be of any effect, one way or the other.”*° This 
conclusion is fully supported by the scholarly work of Pro- 
fessors Butters, Lintner (of Harvard), and Cary (of North- 
western), whose painstaking analysis of mergers taking 
place between 1940 and 1949% would seem to merit at 
least some degree of recognition in Washington. 

Nevertheless, within the past few weeks a release’? issued 
by the Federal Trade Commission quotes its Chairman 
as calling attention to “another great wave of mergers” 
which “may very well lead to even greater concentration of 
economic and monopoly power over the nation’s industry 
and commerce.” Furthermore, the statement continues, 
“Unless the trend of corporate mergers is checked, it may 
bring about such extensive suppression of competition and 
entrenchment of monopoly as to endanger the foundation 
upon which our free enterprise system rests.” It is even 
threatened that unless we do something about mergers, 
the Communists will get us, for the statement adds: “As 
the point of monopoly control is approached, alien or com- 
munistic systems find fertile soil for their propagation.” 
There you have in sharp contrast the difference between 
utter propaganda and scholarly analysis of the facts. 

The Chairman of the Commission stresses the fact that 
in one-half of the merger cases, the acquiring company had 
assets in excess of ten million dollars, and in one-fourth 
of the cases the acquiring company had assets of more than 
fifty million dollars. It would be much more significant 
to know how big the acquired company was in each case, 
and what the competitive picture was. For example, some 
time ago one of our marketing subsidiaries acquired a small 
company which made oil burners. The purchase price 
was about $150,000.00. We have spent similar amounts 
on various occasions to acquire a few service stations. All 
these, I assume, in the eyes of the Trade Commission were 
mergers involving our own company, and therefore alarm- 
ing examples of acquisitions by a company having over a 
billion dollars of assets, cited in an attempt to stir congress- 
men to fear for the future of the country. 

Furthermore, it is not material that mergers are currently 
taking place at the rate of one a day, as the Chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee says,1* or at the rate of two a 
day as claimed by the Chairman of the Federal ‘Trade Com- 
mission.** If many of the so-called mergers are of the kind 
I have just described, as I believe is the case, two or three 
times that many would have negligible significance when 
you consider these facts: (1) there are 4,000,000 business 
enterprises in the U.S.A.; (2) there are over 400,000 cor- 
porations in the country; and (3) new enterprises are born 
in this country at the rate of over one thousand per day. 
The merger rate is unquestionably well under one percent 
of the birth rate—certainly no cause for alarm. 

Furthermore, the mere fact that a merger takes place 
does not prove or even suggest that economic harm has been 
done. I do not deny that some of the mergers that took 
place in the first quarter of the century may not have been 
socially desirable, but I am confident that at least 99% of the 





Id. at p. 295. 


“ Butters, Lintner & Cary, Effects of Taxation, Corporate Mergers 
(Harvard Business School, 1951). 
™ Federal Trade Commission Press Release, November 20, 1951. 


* Emanuel Celler, The New Antimerger Statute: The Current 
Outlook, American Bar Association Journal, December, 1951, at 
p. 898. 

See Note 12. 


* 1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey of Current Business, 
United States Department of Commerce; June, 1951, Survey of 
Current Business; November, 1951, Survey of Current Business. 
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mergers that have taken place since I have been active in 
business affairs have been unobjectionable, and for the 
most part socially desirable. Mergers among really large 
concerns are almost unheard of these days.?® Usually, it is 
a small company that wishes to sell out to a large company, 
rather than vice versa. A flat prohibition of the acquisition 
of smaller companies by larger ones would unquestionably 
cause greater injury to the small ones. The small business- 
man may have to sell for reasons of health, or may wish to 
sell for tax reasons, or simply in order to realize the benefits 
of his success and to convert them into a more secure type 
of investment requiring less personal attention. 

An instance of the sale of a prosperous small oil business 
for tax reasons is found in the statement published by 
Mr. W. W. Vandeveer,? in which he explained why his 
company sold out to a large oil company. He said in part: 


“We were not the victims of unfair trade practices. 
We were not gobbled up by any private monopoly. We 
were not threatened by any of our competitors—big 
or littie:* * * 

“We were ready, willing and able to carry on for 
many more years of successful business life. We had 
faced the business hazards of depression years, war years 
and years of postwar reconstruction. We were not a 
couple of doddering old men looking for a safe, quiet 
place to piece out the rest of our days. We knew we 
could continue to increase our service to our community— 
and do it profitably—but Uncle Sam’s tax laws backed 
us into a corner where we had only one of two choices: 
sell out or face the risks of personal bankruptcy at the 
time of our respective deaths.” 


In the oil industry, frequently small refineries serving a 
local area become unprofitable due to the drying up of local 
oil fields, or to inability to make quality products with 
rather antiquated equipment. The company lacks funds to 
build a pipeline to bring crude from distant points or to 
install catalytic cracking and other modern equipment. At 
the same time a larger refiner may have decided to build 
a new and modern refinery in that general area, with pipe- 
line connections. He is of course quite free to do this, but 
if he should find that considerable money could be saved by 
buying the old refinery in order to use its tankage, water 
supply, buildings, etc., what possible public interest could 
be served by telling him that he cannot buy the old refinery 
that the small refiner wants so badly to sell, but must build 
his own and let the old one rust away uselessly ? 

Or take service stations. Hundreds are built every year 
by enterprising men with modest capital, usually partly 
borrowed, who want a business of their own. Such a small 
businessman usually makes arrangements to sell the prod- 
uct of some well-known company, and in general is able to 
make a good living. But sooner or later, age or health con- 
siderations make him want to sell out. If he can find some 
other individual who wants to enter the business at that 
particular time and place, fine—but if he cannot, a logical 
purchaser is his supplier whose products have long been 
sold there. Now if suppliers should be prohibited from 
buying such outlets, it would certainly discourage individual 
enterprise from building new stations and bankers from 
loaning on them—and what would be the possible public 
benefit of such a prohibition? 

As a matter of fact, if the concentration of economic 
power refers to the power of a relatively few individuals, 





8 See op. cit., Note 11, at p. 312. 


7 National Petroleum News, Vol. 41, No. 33, August 17, 1949, p. 
25 et seq. 


the actual trend is the other way, due to the process o 
decentralization of responsibility that is currently taking 
place within most large corporations. Take my own cop. 
pany as an illustration. We have twelve directors on oy 
Board, and it could be said that these twelve men contro 
a company with over a billion dollars of assets. The fag 
is that by far the greater part of these assets is distribute 
among quite a number of subsidiary companies. Each 9 
these companies has its own officers and board of director 
and it is our definite policy to encourage the managements 
of the subsidiary companies to run their own affairs. Actu. 
ally most of the responsibility for handling the affairs of 
our company is distributed among about 100 individual 
directors, and to a substantial extent among about a thou. 
sand responsible department heads in the various companies, 
So while our company, like most, is larger than it was 10 
or 20 years ago, it is doing a smaller percent of the busines 
and the authority is diffused among a far larger number 
of men. 


WHAT IS THE SIGNIFICANCE OF OLIGOPOLY? 


I have not thus far referred to the effect of bigness upon 
competition. 

For a long time those who attacked big business tried to 
refer to all big business as monopolistic. When they could 
no longer sell that moss-covered idea (since “mono” means 
“one” and there is nothing even resembling a monopoly in 
any major industry today), they borrowed from the econo- 
mists the term “oligopoly,” meaning control by the few. 
Then they defined the word “few” to mean whatever nun- 
ber of major competitors there happen to be in any given 
industry. It doesn’t matter how strenuous the competition 
is within the industry, or between it and other industries, 
it can still be called an oligopoly—and that’s an ugly word! 

Thus a Trade Commission economist states that the 
monopoly problem is “not a problem of conspiracy, it is 
not a problem of control by one company. The heart of the 
problem is control of the market for all practical purposes 
by the Big Three, the Big Four, the Big Five, and the 
Big Six.’ 

Just the other day the Federal Trade Commission, in 
the Quantity Limit Order applicable to automobile tires, 
relied upon the “Big 63” tire purchasers as being an 
oligopoly.*® For sheer absurdity as an oligopoly—this sets 
a new record. The Trade Commission overlooked the op- 
portunity to apply another term, “Oligopsony,” which | 
am told has been created in order to describe fewness of 
buyers as distinguished from sellers. This sounds even more 
sinful than “oligopoly.” 

That you can and do have the keenest competition even 
when there are very few large sellers is well demonstrated 
by the automobile industry, in which three of the largest 
manufacturers in the country have 85 percent of the busi- 
ness. 


* Hearings before the Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power 
of the House Judiciary Committee, Serial No. 14, Part I, pp. 206-207. 

* See the dissenting opinion of Commissioner Mason (p. 17 of the 
Findings as officially released by the Commission). Commissioner 
Mason states: “* * * It is impossible to place an exact numerical 
value upon the concept of objectionable fewness, but surely concerns 
become few enough to endanger competition when their number is 
something on the order of three, six, or nine and not something on 
the order of 63. If 63 competitors in a local market are to be re- 
garded as few enough to raise an inference of a trend toward 
monopoly, such a trend must be inherent in the fewness of the com- 
panies in a large proportion of our manufacturing industries; for 10 
1947 there were 111 such industries that did not have as many as 63 
concerns altogether. To regard so many enterprises as the objection- 
able few is to deprive the term ‘few’ of reasonable meaning.” 
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On the other hand, the mere fact of a large number of 
small sellers does not insure increased competition. “This 
may be illustrated by reference to the retail grocery busi- 
ness before the advent of the chain stores. The develop- 
ment of the large chain organizations certainly resulted 
in an intensification of competition, a marked increase of 
eficiency, and a considerable lowering of mark-ups and 
prices. 

The principal weakness of the oligopoly charge is the 
assumption that fewness of sellers results in lack of effec- 
tive competition. If anything, the opposite is the case— 
certainly it is in the oil business. The real question is 
whether, in fact, in those industries where a few large con- 
cerns predominate, effective competition does or does not 
exist, and in what degree. 

It is particularly absurd to have the oligopoly charge 
thrown at the oil industry. To make the charge against our 
industry, it is necessary to talk about several dozen com- 
panies in order to cover 80 or 90 percent of the business 
as a whole, and to charge that that number comprise the 
oligopoly. Yet a critic of the oil industry writes: “The 
selling of gasoline and of other petroleum products is every- 
where characterized by the kind of competitive behavior 
which would be expected in a market of a few sellers.’’*° 

Actually there are probably more competing sellers of 
petroleum products in any of the principal markets of this 
country than there are competing sellers of any other im- 
portant commodity, with the exception of food products; 
and the facts of the oil industry, if objectively studied, show 
that even the big twenty which may predominate in one 
market are practically at the mercy of any single small seller 
who chooses, for whatever reason, to offer his product at a 
lower price. 

For the past several weeks in Chicago an intensive price 
war has been in progress, for which one of the very smallest 
marketers boasted that he was responsible. In his adver- 
tising, he asserted that he was the one who led in cutting 
prices—and everyone had to follow. 


Wuart Asout “Conscious PARALLELISM” AND 
“Price LEADERSHIP” ? 


“Conscious parallelism of action” and “price leadership” 
are supposedly corollaries of oligopoly. Both reflect the 
assumption that, where there are few sellers, there must be 
a tacit understanding on prices. But here again, experience 
in the petroleum industry belies the assumption. 

It is true that in the case of gasoline, just as with other 
fairly standard products of comparable grade and quality, 
prices tend to be uniform in a given small area—although 
they are not nearly as uniform as you are led to believe. 
Certainly they are not as uniform as they would be if the 
Robinson-Patman Act were 100 percent effective in the 
way in which the Federal Trade Commission would like 
to apply it. 

It takes no great perspicacity however to discover why 
gasoline prices tend to be uniform. Call it “conscious 
parallelism” if you wish, but what would you do if you 
were a gasoline dealer and your competitor next door posted 
a lower price? If the quality of his gasoline and its public 
acceptance were approximately equal to your own, you 
would probably have to meet his price or lose your customers. 
But this action does not indicate a lack of competition. It 
illustrates the effectiveness of competition.?? 
ey 

*Rostow, A National Policy for the Oil Industry (Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1948), p. 12. 

*See Clare E, Griffin, An Economic Approach to Antitrust Prob- 
lems (American Enterprise Ass’n., Inc., N. Y., 1951), p. 35. 


The absence of collusion in gasoline prices, and proof of 
how sensitive prices are to supply and demand conditions at 
both retail and wholesale levels are shown in the factual 
study conducted in Ohio by Professor Learned of the 
Harvard Business School.?* Professor Learned’s detailed 
analysis of the facts refutes completely widely circulated 
theories implying that gasoline prices are controlled by the 
price leader. Use of the phrase “conscious parallelism,” 
with its implication of collusion, should not mislead anyone 
who is looking for facts rather than fiction. 

You have heard a good deal about the theory of “price 
leadership” from the Government’s many propaganda agen- 
cies. Note that I use the term “theory’—because here again 
fiction often obscures the facts. The experiences of my 
own Company are illustrative. Over the years, my Com- 
pany has given much thought to developing a reasonable 
system for setting our prices in many thousands of different 
localities. At first, when we were almost the only refiners 
in our area, we set them based on prices at the refinery 
plus freight to destination. As other refineries came into 
operation we found that we had to reduce prices in various 
areas or lose our customers. Later, during the depression, 
we found we were being continuously undersold by gasoline 
moving by rail from Oklahoma and North Texas. In 1934, 
this competition forced us to adopt a Tulsa-plus method of 
pricing in order to be competitive with the flood of products 
from that area which was in fact setting market prices. 

Subsequently with the development of water and pipeline 
transportation and the building of new refineries and stor- 
age terminals at various points in our marketing area, we 
found that our Tulsa-plus system had become obsolete. 
Once again we were being undersold wherever our com- 
petition could deliver petroleum products at a laid down 
cost substantially lower than Tulsa-plus rail freight. In 
1949 we were forced to change to a system under which 
currently we establish individual prices for our products 
locally in each community on the basis of the local economic 
and competitive conditions. 

Here are case histories where Standard was forced to 
change its basic pricing policy because we were generally 
not competitive and were in the process of “losing our 
shirt” —yet some glib individual will assert that we were 
the price leader during that time. The real difficulty in the 
oil industry is that everyone wants to lead and nobody 
wants to follow. 

If you are willing to rely on fiction as a basis for policy 
decisions, you will find unlimited quantities of reading mat- 
ter on the theories of oligopoly, conscious parellelism, and 
price leadership. But if you would base your policy de- 
cisions on facts, there is no alternative to painstaking analysis 
of the economic data relative to each industry. 


INDIRECT INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 


Not long ago the Federal Trade Commission published 
one of its most extensive reports (510 pages) on “Inter- 
locking Directorates.”** This study is pertinent to the 
present discussion because it is in essence another attack 
on big business. It is of interest, too, because it is not only 
a colossal waste of money to tabulate a mass of data which 
are already readily available, but because it illustrates once 
more the technique that is increasingly used by the Com- 
mission, where innuendo is substituted for factual data. It 
is in essence a smear technique. The Commission carefully 


Edmund P. Learned, Price of Gasoline: A Case Study, Vol. 
XXVI, Harvard Business Review, November, 1948, p. 723. 

* Report of the Federal Trade Commission on Interlocking Direc- 
torates, United States Government Printing Office, 1951. 
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avoids anything that might be termed factual proof of wrong 
doing, and relies instead on terminology to convey an im- 
pression of sinister activity, calling for legislative attention. 

Interlocking directorates among competing companies are 
of course already barred by statute. The Commission makes 
no claim that the present law is being extensively violated. 
As usual, its contention is that the law does not go far 
enough. The law should, it maintains, prohibit what it calls 
“indirect” as well as direct interlocking of directorships. 
An indirect interlocking occurs, according to the Commis- 
sion, when individuals who happen to be directors of com- 
peting companies also serve on the board of directors of 
a third company. To use one of the instances cited by the 
Commission, they acknowledge that there are no direct 
links among the meat packers, but state that one of the 
big packers had an “indirect” tie with another large meat 
packer since “directors from each of these two companies 
met on the board of the Hat Corp. of America.’** Just 
imagine! If two officials of meat packing companies happen 
to be directors of a hat manufacturer, this is supposed to 
imply that competition between the two meat packers is 
endangered. In the terminology of the Commission, there 
is supposed to exist a reasonable probability of a lessening 
of competition. 

Neither in the instance cited nor in any other is any 
proof offered that there was in fact any real lessening of 
competition. The Commission makes no pretense of having 
inquired into the facts. The report rests almost in its en- 
tirety upon the premise that where officials of competing 
companies meet on a common board of directors, they could 
—and therefore probably do—conspire. 

It is beyond comprehension why the Commission believes 
there is any more danger of a conspiracy where officers of 
competing companies attend the busy board meetings of a 
third company than when they meet on the same train, play 
golf at the same club, are active in the same charity, play 
bridge together, have lunch together, or attend the same 
church services. 

As a matter of fact, the Trade Commission could have 
saved itself a tremendous amount of work if it had simply 
discovered and reported the sinister fact that the largest 
company in the world had put on the desk of every cor- 
poration executive a device that in effect “interlocked” 
him, in privacy, with every other executive with whom he 
wanted to conspire. I refer of course to that archmonoply: 
the telephone company! 

Now it so happens that you are looking at one of those 
suspected creatures cited as an “indirect interlocking di- 
rector.” I am on the board of The Chase National Bank, 
as are an executive of another oil company and two non- 
oil executives who happen to be directors of other oil com- 
panies. I attend an average of about eight board meet- 
ings a year, and they seldom last over forty-five minutes 
—barely long enough to transact the important business of 
the bank. I can assure you that such a meeting offers no 
opportunity for a conspiracy with respect to the price of 
gasoline. 

The accusations that are inferentially made are the 
product of suspicious and cynical minds which obviously 
lack even an elementary awareness of the true facts with 
respect to what actually transpires at a bank board meet- 
ing. Even worse, the entire nature of business relation- 
ships as they really exist is distorted. ‘Those responsible 
for the report rest their premises upon the assumption that 
businessmen concentrate their energies toward avoiding 





“Id., p. 44. 


competition and utilize every opportunity to enter into 
collusive practices with their competitors. Whatever may 
have been the case in the days of Adam Smith, what has 
brought about our great growth and prosperity in this coun- 
try in recent times has been the strong sense of rivalry 
which dominates our business life, and which characterizes 
those who have been successful in business. 

Those who understand and appreciate how successful 
businesses operate, and have observed the conduct of men 
who have risen to the top, are conscious of the competitive 
spirit that prevails, the ambition to outdo one’s rival rather 
than to agree with him to restrain trade. It is this spirit 
of keen individual rivalry which has produced so many 
new products, so many new methods of production, of 
packaging, and of distribution. In virtually every industry 
with which I have been acquainted over the years, first one 
competitor and then another has been on the top in various 
phases of the business. To me, this constant drive of the 
individual company to get ahead of its competitors is so 
apparent that I am impatient with reports prepared by dis- 
trustful individuals who evidently do not desire to find the 
truth. 


CoNCLUSION 


I have sought in my remarks to point out the need for 
more light and less heat—more facts and less propaganda 
—on the consideration of the problems of bigness in busi- 
ness. I believe if the facts are examined, we will find that 
the critical generalizations so frequently made about big 
business are not supported. The problem lies in devising 
ways and means of getting at the truth. 

Certainly the Federal Trade Commission has forfeited 
any right to speak with authority. As Messrs. Butters, 
Lintner, and Cary have shown with respect to the Com- 
mission’s report on “The Merger Movement,’’® as Pro- 
fessor Stigler?® and Professor Heflebower?* have pointed 
out with regard to the Commission’s report on “Diverg- 
ence between Plant and Company Concentration,” as Pro- 
fessor Copeland has noted with respect to the report on 
“Interlocking Directorates,”?* and as Professor Adelman 
has just recently shown concerning the Commission's 
“Report on the Concentration of Productive Facilities,” 
the reports of the Trade Commission are misleading, and— 
in the opinion of many well-informed people—intentionally 
so. It is a pity that the Commission has not sought for 
itself the great place which was intended for it at its birth. 
Far from being a body of experts, it has become an agency 
of propaganda spending large sums of the taxpayers’ money 
in an attempt to enhance its own importance.”® 

A clue to the attitude of the bureaus in Washington may 
possibly be found in the admission of a former head of 
the Antitrust Division (now a member of the Supreme 
Court) that political considerations do enter into the en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws.*° In this aspect, however, 
I am considerably heartened by indications that the public 


* Lintner & Butters, Effect of Mergers on Industrial Concentration, 
1940-1947, The Review of Economics and Statistics, Vol. XXXII, 
No. 1, February, 1950, pp. 47-48. 

* Book Review, Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
Vol. 46 (September, 1951), p. 403. 

* Richard B. Heflebower, Economics of Size, University of Chicago 
Journal of Business, Vol. XXIV, October, 1951, pp. 257-259. 

*Melvin T. Copeland, The Federal Trade Commission Indicts 
Itself, Harvard Business Review, Vol. XXIX, September, 1951, p. 25. 

*See William Simon, The Case Against the FTC, University of 
Chicago Law Review, Vol. 19, No. 6, Winter 1952, p. 297. 

™ See op. cit. footnote 21, at p. 47. 
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attitude toward big business is becoming increasingly favor- 
able, so that the politicians may find it advisable to revise 
their thinking. 

Characteristic of the changing trend is the interview with 
Mr. David Lilienthal reported in a recent issue of the 
“New Yorker” magazine.* Formerly among the leading 
critics of business in government circles, he admits that 
greater contact with business has caused him to have a 
change of heart. He has been impressed, he said, “by the 
constructive point of view of most people in business.” 

A recent public opinion survey conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan** showed that 76% of the public believe 
that “the good things” concerning big business outweigh 
“the bad things.” Only 10% thought the reverse to be 
true. The majority credit big business with improving the 
lot of the worker, with being more efficient, and with pro- 
viding the consumer with more and better products at 
lower prices. The majority of those interviewed displayed 
a remarkable appreciation of the contribution of large busi- 
ness enterprises to the general welfare. 

I believe that the back-fire experienced by the govern- 
ment in the A. & P. case, amounting to a virtual revolt of 
public opinion against the government’s attack on A. & P., 
is a strong indication of the trend of public thinking. 


"New Yorker Magazine, December 8, 1951, pp. 34-35. 


“Big Business from the Viewpoint of the Public, Summary of a 
study by Survey Research Center, University of Michigan. 


Indus 


As the atmosphere improves, perhaps we can look for- 
ward to less ideological propaganda about increasing eco- 
nomic concentration, oligopoly, price leadership, conscious 
parallelism, and indirect interlocking directorates. With 
diminishing emphasis on political objectives, we may be able 
to count on more extensive scientific study of the effects of 
bigness on competition in the market place. ) 

Inquiry would then relate chiefly to performance in par- 
ticular industries, with respect to really significant ques- 
tions such as these: What have been the opportunities for 
new enterprises in the industry, and have small concerns 
multiplied and increased in size? Has production kept pace 
with consumer demand? Have products been improved? 
Have new products been developed and new uses found for 
existing products? Have new technical developments been 
adopted even though they made obsolete existing invest- 
ments? Have prices been reasonable? And have major 
innovations in methods and channels of distribution been 
adopted? Have the workers been well paid, and have their 
working conditions been good? The answers to questions 
such as these, it seems to me, will indicate whether bigness 
so modifies the working of competition in the market as 
to constitute a threat to our economy. 

I am confident that if there is a real analysis of the facts, 
the petroleum industry would rank high with respect to 
each of these criteria. I believe the same would be true of 
industry generally in the United States. 


trys Amazing Oversight 


EMPLOYEE PARTICIPATION IN MANAGEMENT 
By ERWIN H. SCHELL, Director, Department of Business and Engineering Administration, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts, Author of “The Technique of Executive Control.” 
Formerly, Operations Engineer, American Locomotive Company; Industrial Engineer, U. 8. Cartridge Company ; Assistant 
to Vice President and Treasurer, American International Shipbuilding Corporation 
Delivered at the Spring Manufacturing Conference: 1952 of the American Management Association, 
New York, N. Y., April 8, 1952 


anyone should have seen it, we educators were the 

ones. We have not been so enmeshed in the urgent 
details of industry as have the industrialists. Our noses were 
farther from the grindstone. But we did not see it. When 
we left our trains at their stations and passed down the plat- 
forms alongside the moguls or the great Diesels with the 
men in blue denim caps up in the cabs, we should have seen 
it. But we did not. 

When we stood on the bridge of the transatlantic liner, 
watching the man in the wheelhouse, we should have seen it. 
But we did not. 

When we climbed into the air cruiser and saw the glint of 
the sun on the buttons and braid of the pilots as they went 
forward into the maze of dials around their perches in the 
forward quarters, we certainly should have had an inkling of 
the truth. But it never seemed to enter our minds. 

Certainly, when we looked at the lines of cars speeding daily 
along the highways; when we watched the neighborhood 
handyman behind the power lawnmower; when we followed 
in the mirror the peregrinations of our barber’s electric clip- 


pers, I really don’t see how we could have missed it. But 
’we did. 


N: one is at fault. No one is to blame. Indeed, if 


AN IMPERCEPTIBLE TREND? 


Perhaps it was because the change had taken place gradu- 
ally. Sometimes trends are so deliberate that we do not 


recognize small changes until something focuses our attention 
upon their accumulation. 

I think of a New England factory that had expanded from 
a peace-time enrollment of 400 to 12,000 hands during World 
War I. As I was standing in the president’s office, an elderly 
attendant who drove him back and forth between his home 
and his office entered. 

“What can I do for you, Henry?” asked the president. 

“Got to have some help, Mr. Butler. Ain’t as strong as 
I used to be.” 

“What do you need help with, Henry?” 

“It’s the big satchel with the silver in it, Mr. Butler. I 
can’t lift it up into the buggy any longer. Been lifting it for 
the last 40 years, Mr. Butler, getting the payroll down- 
town and bringing it out to the plant. But the nickels and 
the dimes and the quarters have been getting awful heavy 
lately.” 

The mathematics was simple. Here were 12,000 employ- 
ees, averaging better than $1 an hour for, say, a 50-hour 
week. Here was the $600,000 payroll, coming down the 
mile-long street in an open buggy. The situation had just 
crept up unawares. And only by the grace of Providence had 
no one crept up on Henry! 


A FAULTY PRECONCEPTION 


Perhaps we started off on the wrong foot in our thinking. 
As Elihu Thompson used to say, the greatest enemy of 
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thought is the preconception, for when this preliminary 
assumption is in error, it curses our entire thinking forever 
after, no matter how high the quality. 

For example, back in older days, when bosses cracked bull 
whips in the fields, and even earlier, when slaves bent to the 
oars of triremes, human relations were governed by the pre- 
conception of a basic difference in people—a difference that 
really was not there. 


EarLy INKLINGS 


I gained my first hint of this amazing oversight when 
comparing the content of two conferences which were held 
in a prosperous metal-working plant. Top management was 
planning meetings for foremen on the one hand and for 
skilled machine operators on the other. At the first meeting 
we discussed the range of the foreman’s responsibilities. 
Among other requirements we specified that he must be pro- 
duction-conscious, cost-conscious, and  quality-conscious. 
Then, within the hour, came the second conference, where 
the content of a booklet suitable for new trainees was being 
discussed. And included in this was the statement: 


These men, in addition to training in the mechanical 
process, should be taught the importance of being produc- 
tion-conscious, cost-conscious, and quality-conscious. 


The identical note of these responsibilities was so striking 
that anyone would have recognized it. Yet still another 
experience was necessary before the idea began to form in 
my mind that here was a fundamental which we had in some 
unbelievable fashion overlooked. 

I was at the home of the superintendent of a large New 
Hampshire textile mill late one evening after a dinner and 
an address to his overseers. While we were discussing the 
sometimes curious behavior of workmen, the superintendent 
told this story: 

In one department of the mill, a group of 40 employees 
operated somewhat complex machinery. Each man was per- 
manently assigned to a single piece of equipment. None of 
the operators spoke English except the overseer, who on this 
particular afternoon was absent. Suddenly, when everything 
seemed to be going well, the workmen shut off their 
machines, left the plant, and made across the fields to the 
town—all with much conversation. No one could make out 
the trouble, and the superintendent telephoned the village 
yriest, asking his aid. 

Shortly the priest reported: ““These men all say you have 
taken their machines away from them. They say they have 
run these machines for many years, that they are their 
machines, and that now they have been taken away by the 
engineer.” 

Upon inquiry, the industrial engineer reported that, dur- 
ing the installation of a new work-assignment system, em- 
ployees were being shifted about, depending upon machine- 
load factors, and were no longer assigned to a single facility. 
When word was sent to the operators that their machines 
would be returned to them until the situation could be 
restudied, they promptly returned to their work. 


Is THE MACHINE OPERATOR MORE THAN A WORKER? 


Slowly the question took form. Could it be that machine 
operators perform a kind of management? True, they do 
not manage people; but do they not, in reality, manage 
machines ? 

Of course there is a difference. In machine management, 
the incentive for increased tempo may come out of an oil-can 
rather than a payment plan, whereas in managing people a 
knowledge of human motives and “drives” is essential. 

I remembered how the country schoolteacher scolded her 


—— 


class of young farm boys for hesitating as she asked them, 
“If a dog can run 4 miles an hour, how far would he run 
in 2 hours?” and how at last one little fellow exclaimed, 
“But, teacher, you ain’t told us yet what that dog is cha. 
ing!” 

Looking further, I consulted various lists of foremen’s 
attributes and responsibilities and found them to include such 
major divisions as employee relations, quality, costs and 
budgets, meeting production schedules, equipment, mainte 
nance, working conditions, accident prevention, leadership, 
knowledge and skill, dependability and judgment, initiative 
and creativeness, and good health. 

As I scanned this sequence of requirements, I thought to 
myself : 

Should machine operators, as well as foremen, be skilled in 
employee relations? I recalled the statement of an older 
counsellor who said: “When you go to work for any com- 
pany, you must fit the job and, more important, fit the 
organization.” Yes, employees have important employee 
relations. 

Should machine operators be concerned with quality? | 
thought of the great shops in Detroit, where the employees 
give as much attention to gauging the product in process as 
to maintaining output. Yes, employees, in the last analysis, 
are at the basis of quality output. 

Should machine operators share the responsibility of meet- 
ing cost standards and budgets? 1 remembered the budget 
expert who remarked: ‘No budget is any better than the 
faith of the executives and employees in it.”’” Yes, employees 
have a definite responsibility here. 

Should machine operators characteristically be interested 
in meeting production schedules? I knew at once the answer 
to this question—‘‘Just ask the employee who falls behind 
the schedule.” Yes, employees are inevitably interested. 

Should machine operators, no less than foremen, accept 
responsibility for equipment maintenance? Over and over, 
I had heard the principle that the basis of preventive mainte- 
nance is to be found in the presence of alert, responsible 
employees, who report incipient difficulties before machine 
breakdowns occur. Yes, employees are inseparably related to 
maintenance control. 

Should machine operators be properly concerned with 
maintaining suitable working conditions? 1 could think of 
no factor closer to the operator’s personal interest except 
possibly the quality of his supervision. Conditions at the 
workplace profoundly affect the kind of living an operator 
enjoys at his work. 

Should machine operators be actively involved in accident 
prevention? Here again I found the success of safety pro- 
grams largely pivoting upon the degree to which safeguards 
are accepted and used by the employees. Yes, employees 
should shoulder a large share of responsibility for accident 
prevention. 

Should we expect machine operators to exercise any s0- 
called “leadership” functions? There came to mind a talk I 
once had with a plant executive about the numerous recrea- 
tional activities of his employees and how he told me: “The 
greatest value of these many organizations run by employees 
is that they provide the seed beds from which our future 
executives sprout.” And everyone knows how frequently ma- 
chine operators are asked to train newcomers, particularly in 
times when production is expanding rapidly. Yes, machine 
operators may often assume leadership. 

Does the work of the machine operator normally involve 
knowledge and skill? 1 remembered the first time I worked 
on a high-speed grinder and how little help I felt my college 
diploma to be at the moment. I remembered an industrialist 
who said: “Watch out when the work looks easy. The 
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chances are that you are observing a highly skilled operator 
who makes hard tasks look simple.” 

Should the virtues of dependability and judgment be 
looked for especially in the machine operator? I thought of 
the older workers, with many years of service, whom I had 
known. Every one of them had demonstrated these qualities 
in large measure. 

Is there a need for the machine operator with initiative 
and creativeness? I turned back in my mind to the many 
company suggestion plans I had known; to the extraordinary 
stress given creative talents in employee-training programs 
with particular reference to methods; to the important place 
initiative and ingenuity hold in any list of factors leading to 
promotion. Surely, employees are increasingly expected to 
stow initiative and creativeness. 

Does good health properly rank high among operators no 
less than among executives? I recalled the machine operators 
along the tautly operated production lines that I had seen in the 
Midwest. Certainly, physical reliability always has been of 
importance to the American workman. 

As I reviewed my answers to these questions, the convic- 
tion increased that there is far more similarity than difference 
between the co-called “managerial” requirements of the mod- 
ern machine operator and those of the supervisor. 


Is THE MACHINE OPERATOR TO BE FouND ONLY 
IN THE FACTORY 


But what about those employees—men and women—whose 
work does not involve machine operation? Are they without 
managerial fitness? Or may they, in spite of the absence of 
factory production equipment, qualify in some measure as 
managers? With these immediate questions in mind, I be- 
came aware of a trend which is perhaps the most extraor- 
dinary of our time—the growth of machine management 
outside the factory walls. 

Today there is scarcely a household in this country in 
which machine management is not practiced in one form or 
another. Ihe automobile, the refrigerator, the washing ma- 
chine, and the vacuum cleaner are only a few examples of 
the vast congeries of home equipment, the competent opera- 
tion of which has called heavily upon the bedrock principles 
of good management. 

It should be relatively easy to prove that there is as much, 
if not more, opportunity for the display of managerial skills 
in consumer activities as in those of production. And it 
should not be difficult to find numerous companies in which 
the total company capital invested in machinery is actually 
less than the total employee capital invested in the automo- 
biles found daily in their parking lots. In fact, someone 
has recently quipped that the American industry with the 
deepest potential reservoir of skilled labor is that in which 
the operators’ duties most closely approximate the operation 
and maintenance of a fifth-hand motor car! 

How profoundly Karl Marx erred in picturing man as the 
slave of the machine! Today man as never before—in his 
work, his home, his play—is the acknowledged master of the 
mechanisms he employs. Machines have made men free. 


Are MANAGERIAL SKILLS SOLELY THE PRODUCT 
OF THE Factory? 


Looking closer, I found an even broader area for the ap- 
plication of managerial skills. People in private life also are 
managers. The planning and maintenance of gardens, of 
hobbies, of neighborhood committees, all call for management 
on the part of the householder. 

Nor can be overlook the special province of the housewife. 
The home has long since emerged from the master-and-serv- 


ant status and his assumed its place as an environment suit- 
able for the highest development of human cooperation and 
personality. The term “home manager” has for many years 
received wide acceptance. (Indeed, I am told that there are 
sporadic instances where housewives are allegedly managing 
their husbands; but I am sure that these examples are not 
representative and that even when they occur they do so 
under cover of artifice and indirection! ) 

As the picture came more sharply into focus, I realized 
that management is not, at base, a matter of occupation—of 
machines, of jobs, of work. I realized that it marks a stage 
of life; that there comes a time in every human being’s 
existence—frequently upon leaving the parental home—when 
he or she is no longer managed. That is when self-manage- 
ment begins. Moreover, management is an attitude of mind 
which has vigorously rebelled against enclosure in any given 
social or industrial stratum. 

Suddenly it became evident that management is a particu- 
lar form of social activity, a kind of doing that is in no way 
the perquisite of any single class; that it is no longer bound 
by traditional channels; that it is an inherent ingredient, in 
large or small degree, in the lives of every one of us. 


Wuat Has BEEN HAPPENING TO Our INDUSTRIAL 
WorRKERS? 


What has been happening in and out of our factories and 
mills? Unnoticed, a great body of, shall we say, equipment 
managers has been accumulating throughout our industries 
and our communities. Without herald or fanfare, the in- 
creasing transfer of skill and effort to the machine, whether 
in the workplace, in the home, or on the highway, has in 
turn developed new qualities of managerial proficiency in 
those who put these engineries through their daily paces. 

We can now understand why, in the past, plant policies 
which have stifled or obstructed managerial activities nor- 
mally open to the operator have been the basis of frustra- 
tions, maladjustments, and tensions in the working group. 
For example, paternalists who insisted on managing personal 
affairs for their workers promptly encountered resentment. 
We all must manage something, if it is only our own lives. 

Most important, we now can see no further reason for 
giving obeisance to that imaginary and ever-troublesome line 
which, since the days of mediaeval master and servant, has 
been drawn between manager and worker. At last we see 
that the responsibilities of people employed in industry differ 
in degree but not in kind. Basically we are all alike. Man- 
agement is not confined to any sector of industry. It is a 
pervasive, all-embracing responsibility. 

We need not wait for slow evolution to bring an end to 
industrial discord and class enmity. Before our very eyes are 
legions of experienced work managers who, if given proper 
recognition as an authentic part of the management team, 
will profit greatly from increased self-respect and contribute 
immensely to the welfare and progress of their industry. 

Here we have both an amazing oversight and a stupendous 
opportunity, pointing the way to the direct application of that 
principle of human equality and interdependence on which 
rests security for the free world. 


Wuat Has Been HAPPENING TO Our EXECUTIVES 
AND SUPERVISORS ? 


I looked at what is happening on the executive and ad- 
ministrative levels above the operator or worker to verify the 
soundness of my line of reasoning. I found that: 


We are seeing the steady and purposeful delegation of 
authority and responsibility downward. 
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We are seeing the decentralization of effort to afford re- 
sponsibility within the span of control of the supervisor. 


We are seeing the arousing of esprit and morale by a 
clearer understanding of the basis upon which American 
industry has been built and the climate in which it best 
operates. 


We are seeing the growing importance of clearly drawn 
avenues of communication up and down the executive 
structure—of well-established organizational relationships. 
Finally, we are seeing the widespread acceptance of the 
principle that cooperation in the doing springs best from 
participation in the planning. 


May these activities not be extended with equal benefit 
to employees who are at close grips with the basic operative 
tasks which are the primary justification for the enterprise? 

Is there not great advantage in awakening a keen sense of 
company responsibility among our worker group, no less than 
among our supervisors ? 

Is there not value for the employee in a program which, 
through decentralization, permits a clearer understanding of 
the whole job? 

Is not a deeper and more widespread appreciation of the 
American way of industrial life as essential to the worker 
as to the executive? 

Does not good communication continue to multiply benefits 
as it is extended to the productive employee? 

Is there not growing proof that employee participation in 
planning can and will bring far-reaching benefits in co- 
operation ? 


Wuat Has BEEN HaApPENING TO INDUSTRY? 


We may again judge the soundness of our thesis by ex- 
amining its pertinence in relation to current industrial trends. 
For example, we know that in the future the actual toil of 
industry—the expenditure of brawn—will increasingly be 
transferred to the machine. When we ask, “What shall we 
pay employees to do 50 years from now ?” we are certain that 
we shall not be paying them for hard physical labor. We 
shall be paying them for equipment and process management. 

Again, we know that rates of technological advance and 
improvement will be further accelerated as we learn to avoid 
unemployment or inflation. Clearly, we shall not be able to 
accomplish these desired ends without capitalizing creatively 
upon that experience in operating details which only a com- 
plete camaraderie can release. 


We know that industry as a social institution will focy 
attention sharply upon the task of improving the self-reliance 
self-confidence, and self-initiative of its worker personnel, 
in order to bring these abilities to a point at least equal t 
that now provided by other major vocations—for example 
agriculture. This can result only when employees are given 
wider opportunity for self-development in the business oj 
machine management, job management, and self-management, 

We anticipate that the power of financial incentives wil] 
steadily wane. Obviously, new forms of human satisfaction 
must be provided if we are to maintain the advantages of 
private enterprise. Foremost among these is the satisfaction 
which comes with truly belonging to the group—of becom. 
ing dedicated to a common cause. 

Of most crucial importance, however, is the problem of 
building our psychological weapons for defense against those 
of our enemies. We know that the fierce loyalties aroused 
by Communism will require equally powerful counterparts in 
our way of thought and feeling. 

The assurance of a new and positive form of industrial 
and social solidarity should go far to provide in our employee 
group that “holy zeal” which must direct our efforts over the 
years to come. 


Wuat ActTION SHOULD FoLLow ? 


The wish to participate in the direction, guidance, and con- 
trol—in short, in the management—of affairs is one of the 
deepest desires of man. The machine and the technical process 
in factory and home have provided effective vehicles for the 
satisfaction of this basic urge and for the development of 
skills in managerial techniques. 

May industry set about building a new and mighty unity 
on the basic principle that all men of industry, whether 
officials or operators, from president to lowliest employee, 
are in varying degree executives in their own right. 

May industry recognize and act upon the opportunity to 
close its ranks over and across that obsolete remnant of earlier 
days and earlier ways—that artificial abyss of class distinction 
which has heretofore separated management and labor. 

Why should it have taken us so long to see these changes, de- 
veloping over the years before our very eyes? How can we 
explain our amazing oversight ? 

I think of the old saying of the Pennsylvania Dutch: 


“Ve grow so soon old,— 
Und so late schmardt!” 


The Fight for Public Opinion 


PUBLIC RELATIONS JOB NO. 1 
By ED LIPSCOMB, Director of Public Relations, National Cotton Council, Memphis, Tenn. 
Delivered at Virginia Public Relations Conference, Richmond Va——March 20, 1952 


much about public relations as you have ever heard in 

the same space of time in all your life—maybe more. 
Most sessions will be devoted to the bread-and-butter func- 
tions and problems of those who practice public relations 
professionally. 

Along with our day-to-day job of applying the techniques 
of communication and public understanding to the problems 
of our employers, however, we in public relations share with 
you in business and the professions an unsually great respon- 
sibility to serve a constructive social purpose—to make a sig- 


D == this conference you probably will hear as 


nificant contribution to our fellow-man—to use our special 
skills in the interest of public welfare. 

Certainly both of us today have before us the greatest op- 
portunity of our generation to serve such a purpose, and 
simultaneously to serve our own personal interests, by apply- 
ing one simple and fundamental principle of public relations 
to our country’s foremost problem. I am going to try to 
indicate to you the nature and the size of that problem, and 
to outline the approach which makes it, for each of us, Public 
Relations Job No. 1. 

The problem is one familiar to every man in this room— 
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one which you have read about and heard discussed again and 
in—yet which you have not perhaps considered from the 
public relations point of view. 

It is the problem of deciding w,4;*her or not you and I and 
wr fellow-Americans are going “% embrace the pagan prin- 
ple of a dominant central state and secondary citizen in 

of the Christian concept on which this nation was 
founded and by which it has grown—the concept that the 
single function and purpose of government is to secure and 
protect the inalienable God-given rights and sovereignty of 
ech individual man as the temporary, physical, personal em- 
bodiment of an immortal soul. 

Call it by any name we please, put on it any tag we can 
fnd—Communism, Socialism, Facism, Fabianism, Welfare 
Statism or the planned economy—that is the fundamental 
and unavoidable decision before us. 

Karl Marx acknowledged the basic issue when he said that 
“The Democratic concept of man is false because it is Chris- 
tian. Democracy holds that each man is a sovereign being. 
This is the illusion and dream of Christianity.” 

Adolf Hitler acknowledged it when he said that “To the 
Christian doctrine of infinite significance of the individual 
human soul I oppose with icy clarity the saving doctrine of 
the nothingness and insignificance of the human being.” 

The war minister in the recent socialist cabinet of Great 
Britain assures us that the difference between one kind of 
statism and another is a matter of degree and not of principle. 

Those who laid the foundations of this nation thought of 
it in terms of a new type of representative government based 
upon principles of individual dignity, independence, and re- 
sponsibility which were set forth by Abraham, codified in 
the Ten Commandments by Moses, taught and amplified by 
Christ. From the time of the Mayflower Compact in 1620 
through the Declaration of Independence, the Federal Con- 
stitution, and the adoption of 47 state constitutions, every 
key document which went into the building of this country 
acknowledged that same philosophy and pledged fidelity to it. 
Throughout our history the individual has been sovereign, 
the state has been servant. 

The question we face, which we cannot escape and which 
constitutes the No. 1 public relations problem of our time. is 
whether or not we are going to abandon that principle. 


* * * 


There are good reasons to think we are—good reasons 
which cannot be blamed on Korea. 

One highly obvious reason is the fact that we already have 
come a long way. 

Already we have created a central state so gigantic and 
ummanageable that neither its budget nor the complexity of 
its bureaus is within the understanding of even the men we 
tlect to handle them in our behalf. If you doubt it, consider 
the fact that if Congress worked exclusively on the federal 
budget forty hours a week from the time in January when 
the budget was received until July 1, when the new spending 
year begins, it would be able to devote approximiately one 
hour to each $100 million of appropriations. Consider the 
fact that nearly a third of the nation’s families are receiving 
regular government checks—that the number of public em- 
ployees is approximately three-fourths as great as the total 
personal of our armed forces in time of a shooting war—or 
that taxes have reached a level equal to the highest which 
Hitler ever levied on the Germans at the peak of his pre-war 
dictatorship. 

Already we have come a long way in the loss of individual 
tconomic freedom. The central state decides what will be 
done with a major and ever-increasing proportion of our in- 


come. It decides whether or not we should have insurance, 
establishes the rate, and sees to it that the premium is de- 
ducted from our paychecks whether we like it or not. Think 
it over—the wages you must pay, the prices you can charge, 
the compulsory payments and contributions you must make, 
the hours you can work, the rent you can charge, the interest 
rate you can earn, and on and on—and you will find that the 
principal freedoms you still have intact are those of speech 
and worship . . . and that a major threat has recently been 
made to one of those. 

Already we have come a long way in the debauchery of our 
currency—the procedure through which Lenin said that 
America would fall to communism. In ten years our dollars 
have shrunk at a rate which if continued for 12 additional 
years will make them worth exactly their weight as scrap 
paper. 

We have, indeed, come a long way. 

A second major reason for thinking that we will continue 
down the road we are traveling is the fact that the trend is 
being promoted by a powerful group of professional govern- 
mentalists with tremendous resources of manpower and 
money at their disposal 

Again and again the whole sorry program of public pa- 
ternalism—the design for the super-state—the plan for gov- 
ernment by fairy godmother—is paraded before us. We are 
told that the answer to every difficulty is new legislation— 
that we need only to turn over our problems, our paychecks, 
and our independence to political agents and appointees, and 
everything we need will be provided. May the Lord protect 
us from men in public office who feel it is their mission in 
life to do good things for us with our own money. 

May we never permit ourselves to be persuaded that any 
politician can give you or me anything whatever. He hasn’t 
got it to give, and there isn’t but one way in which he can 
get it. That is by taking it away from us. What he “gives” 
is what he takes under the compulsion of taxes or through 
bonded mortgages on our future earnings, less the amount 
necessary for maintenance of the bureaucracy and overhead of 
government operation. 

A third reason for pessimism is the extreme difficulty in 
many instances of finding a definite place at which to stand 
and fight—the problem of finding a clearly-defined line where 
any substantial number of people are willing to agree that 
“this is it—they shall not pass.” 

Do you agree, for instance, that government should protect 
the individual citizen from deliberate exploitation of his 
physical body—from sweat-shop hours and sweat-shop pay— 
by imposing wage and hour regulations which assure mini- 
mum animal subsistence under conditions of work not ruinous 
to safety and health? And if you do, then tell me at what 
point protection against exploitation crosses the line into 
socialistic use of police power to equalize or redistribute in- 
come—40¢ per hour, 75¢, $1.00—where? 

At what point does public charity for those too old to work 
cross over from protection against starvation into the com- 
munistic doctrine, “from each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need”? 

Where would you draw the line? At what point would 
you stop and fight? In every instance there is unquestionably 
a point at which the decision should be made, yet the point 
will vary so widely from one case to the next, and the de- 
termination will vary so greatly from group to group, that a 
serious handicap is created for those who seek to preserve the 
benefits of our form of government and way of life as we 
have known them. 

The fourth and last source of discouragement I shall men- 
tion here is the fact that almost nobody is 100 per cent op- 
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posed to the trend that threatens to engulf us. If you will 
ask around, you will find that practically everybody is against 
communism and socialism and even welfare statism. Prac- 
tically everybody is also against the government extravagance 
and. inflation which can so easily bring them to us. At least 
practically everybody says he is, and the chances are he really 
is—except the part that may be putting a few temporary 
extra dollars into his own particular personal pocket. 

Even if a man is really at heart opposed to all statism— 
including the part that promises personal profit—the chances 
are he can think of a lot of reasons why his particular part 
should not be eliminated until many other things are done 
first. 

Here, then, are four reasons—all powerful and all easy 
to prove—why it seems that we are voluntarily about to aban- 
don any pretext of our original Christian concept of Amer- 
ican government in favor of the same pagan philosophy which 
we openly denounce and greatly fear, from abroad. First, we 
have already come a long way. Second, we are being pushed 
steadily farther by political professionals who promise all ma- 
terial things to all people, and who have tremendous public 
power and payrolls at their disposal. Third, it is extremely 
difficult to find a clear and easily-recognizable line on which 
to make a concentrated fight. Fourth, almost nobody is 100 
per cent against the trend. 


* * * 


How are we going to come out in modern America. What 
is going to decide the outcome of our fight to defend our- 
selves from paganism on the home front? What is our 
answer? 

There is one—and there is only one. It is what one great 
American a hundred years ago called public sentiment. He 
said that without public sentiment nothing could succeed, and 
that with it nothing could fail. Today we call it public 
opinion. It decides what is pretty and what is ugly. It de- 
cides whether it is permissible for women to smoke in public 
or not, and whether a short skirt is a sign of high fashion or 
low morals. There are many people who obey some of the 
Ten Commandments much more for fear of it than for fear 
of fire and brimstone. 

It even decides what laws are going to be enforced. In 
Memphis we have a law which says you can’t drive a car past 
an intersection at more than ten miles per hour, but a cop 
who tried to enforce it would be hooted out of town. We 
have a state law which permits beating your wife provided 
the stick you use is no thicker than your thumb, but the hus- 
band who tried to take advantage of it. would be jailed if he 
was still able to get there when his wife got through with 
him. 

Public opinion is what makes the bus company run pages 
of advertising to explain why it wants a fare increase; and 
it is the reason the telephone company goes into print to tell 
the story of the issues involved in a threatened strike. The 
public is not going to be asked to ballot on the appeal for a 
fare increase, and the public is not going to sit down in a mass 
meeting and settle the strike. Smart management knows that 
Lincoln’s words were right a hundred years ago, and that 
they are right today. It knows that J. Edgar Hoover was 
right when he said that organized crime could be wiped 
out in America in 48 hours if public opinion could be suf- 
ficiently aroused. It knows that General MacArthur was 
right when he said, “No administration in a republic can long 
defy the public opinion when adequately expressed”. It 
knows that the noted economist Sumner Slichter was right 
when he said in his latest book that “public officials reflect 


a, 


public opinion, and they do not as a rule act until pubj; 
opinion has developed’’. 

Why did we escape the socialization of medicine when th 
big drive was on in 195()j,, 4‘: was not because a few thousanj 
doctors objected, but because .hose doctors had the good seng 
and good judgment to know that they could defeat it ony 
with the support of public opinion. They got that support— 
thousands of resolutions, reams of support from editoy 
literally tons of letters—and so long as that support is cop. 
tinued there will be no socialization of medicine. 

Emergency or no emergency, public opinion is the sover. 
eign power in this nation of ours—the court of final apped, 

Make no mistake about it. If you and I see our liberti« 
and opportunities legislated or regulated out of existence by. 
fore our very eyes—if we follow the pre-war paths of Ger. 
many and France or the post-war pattern of Britain—if we 
squander the heritage of our forefathers and mortgage the 
future of our children for a hopeless synthetic prosperity—it 
will be done with the approval of acquiescence of public opin. 
ion. It will be done because every Congressman who vote 
for or permits it thinks, at least, that a majority of the voter 
in his district either favor, or do not oppose, his action. 

There is much for which we can blame our public officials, 
Some of them may not seem too smart. Some may show def- 
nite symptoms of foot-in-mouth disease. Some may be too 
small for their jobs and others too big for their breeches, but 
one thing we must remember—they are effects, not causes, 
They are the results of public opinion. They are the mirrors 
into which we may look and see the average of ourselves, 

We Americans have, and will continue to have so long a 
our elections are free, the sort of Congress and public ap- 
pointees we deserve. 

Our fight, therefore, is a fight for the public mind. It 
is a fight for militant and unmistakable public opposition to 
the hand-out proposals of political patent-medicine men who 
seek to give us new public programs in exchange for our self- 
reliance and to buy our votes with our own money. 

It is a fight for public opinion. It is the Public Relations 
Job No. 1. 


* * * 


What can we do about it? Regardless of how much we 
might like to or want to, what can you and I do about any- 
thing as big and broad and hard to get hold of as public 
opinion ? 

The answer to that question lies in the application, by you 
and me, of one of the most fundamental and infallible laws 
of public relations—the law that the total of public opinion 
is equal to the sum of private opinions. There is, in fact no 
public opinion apart from private opinions. Nations don't 
think—governments don’t think—nobody thinks but indi- 
viduals. Nobody has an opinion but one man. 

Now that is a simple law. We see it all around us. In 
mathematics we express it by saying that the whole is equal 
to the sum of its parts. It is the secret of mass production. 
No one workman conceivably can build a modern tank or 
plane. We get tanks and planes by breaking down big jobs 
into little jobs, and having each man do one small task. 

It is a law that runs through all of the realm of physical 
science, all the rules of human behavior, and all the concepts 
of the human spirit. The Lord does not save whole churches 
or cities or other chunks of humanity—He saves or con- 
demns individual men. There isn’t any such thing as a good 
or evil society except as there are good or evil individuals. 
No one has ever yet devised a method of making a good towa 
out of bad folks or vice versa. 

There isn’t any National Cotton Council or Farm Bureau 
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or other effective association except as we take one good man, 
and put another beside him, and another and another. That 
is the way—and it is the only way—through which it is 
possible to accumulate the great organizations, the tremen- 
dous force and power, which those groups represent. 

That is the way—and it is the only way—through which 
we are going to accomplish the job of shaping public opinion. 

Now suppose that just one man in this room should ini- 
tiate in his own particular area of influence and knowledge 
—as large or as small as that area may be—a little opinion 
molding program of his own. Suppose you did it. Suppose 
you quit worrying about big campaigns you can’t do anything 
about, and just took responsibility for the people you actually 
can reach. Let’s suppose that for once in our lives you and I 
got this whole problem right down into terms of the people 
we see and talk to every day. Suppose we each just should 
look around us earnestly and analytically to see where our 
own personal opportunities lie. 

Most of us think of our own community as a great center 
of straight-thinking conservatism, yet I am rather confident 
that one evening of thought and study in our own living 
rooms will reveal more needs within our personal reach than 
we can hope individually to meet. 

Perhaps we here don’t know too many people who want 
government to guarantee their medical bills but we may know 
quite a few who are awfully anxious for it to guarantee their 
mortgages. We probably know a good many folks right 
around us who are screaming their heads off about economy 
in Washington, and who you know would scream twice as 
loud if it should develop that some appropriation in which 
they were interested was about to be cut. 

Perhaps your own most effective program is through an 
established public relations program in your own company. 
Perhaps it is through civic clubs and professional associations 
to which you belong. Perhaps it is through a class you teach, 
a pulpit you occupy, or through employees who look to you for 
leadership. Perhaps it is through writing or speaking of con- 
ducting a campaign of personal contact. You will in fact no 
doubt be surprised at where some of your opportunities are 
found. 

Whatever your own program is, one thing is sure—there 
isa part of this job you can do. Out of 150 million people in 
this country, there is some part of it that on/y you can do, 
and which isn’t going to get done unless you do it. There is 
another thing which also is sure—the Lord himself is not 
going to hold you responsible for but one record, your own, 
and He is not going to hold you responsible for any more ac- 
complishment than is made possible by the opportunities and 
the talents He places at your disposal. Neither He nor your 
conscience nor your country is going to hold you responsible 
for my record, for opportunities you do not have, or for 
results beyond your capacity to achieve. 

Let’s suppose that you do, in full, your personal job. And 
suppose the fellow on your right does the same thing, and the 
man on his right, until each man at your table is doing a seri- 
ous and diligent and effective job of molding the opinions of 
those within his personal reach. And then suppose the men 
at the table next to you do the same, and then the table next 
to that until there were as many different personal programs 
of public persuasion being conducted by men in this room as 
there are men in attendance here today. And then suppose 
one fellow in a similar group of public relations and busi- 
ness people at Memphis did the same thing—and at Nash- 
ville and Dayton and Denver and Seattle and Miami. I 
don’t have to tell you what would happen and I don’t have 
to tell you how long it would take. It would be the most 


monumental achievement in public relations and opinion 
molding that the world has ever seen. 

For your consideration in thinking about your personal 
part and personal responsibility in this fight, let me remind 
you quickly of two or three things. 

First, this is your job. There is no such thing as being 
aloof or unaffected. There is no such thing as staying out of 
it, for to remain inactive is to aid the opposition. As Edmund 
Burke put it, “All that is necessary for the forces of evil to 
win in this world is for enough good men to do nothing”. 
Insofar as the future of this fight is concerned, it does not 
matter what you think if you don’t do anything. St. James 
phrased it, “Faith without works is dead”. 

It is not the sort of job that calls for your acquiescence, 
or your blessing, or your casual aid. It demands the ag- 
gressive intelligent, wholehearted, result-getting 'eadership 
which is you at your best. You are the sort of folks who 
must furnish the fire and the zeal, the crusading spirit, the 
initiative and the drive which are essential to success. 

Second, this is a job you can do. Some of you are the 
leading public relations practitioners of this area. You have 
established facilities which can be used, funds which can be 
diverted, time which can be devoted, staff members who can 
be enlisted, media connections which can be cashed in upon, 
to help see to it that your personal part of this job is done. 

Others of you are business men whose very presence in this 
room means that you are men of leadership and influence. 
You know a lot about psychology and human relations and 
personal selling or you would never have gotten where you 
are. You are ten-talent men, and the chances are 99 to one 
that you can be awfully convincing on a subject you really 
have your heart in. 

Whatever your station or your opportunities may be, may 
I remind you above all not to underrate the importance or 
the potentials of your own personal effort. It has been esti- 
mated that if one-fourth of one per cent of the votes cast in 
the national election of 1948 could have been changed and 
carefully redistributed the entire result would have been re- 
versed. Back in 1944, one additional vote in each of Ohio’s 
8,800 precincts would have put Robert Taft out of the 
Senate. Three Presidents have been elected by one vote in 
the electoral college, and one vote gave statehood to Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Texas. 

Nearly 28 million Englishmen went to the polls last Octo- 
ber. The Conservatives won by 17 seats in Parliament. Do 
you know how many out of those 28 million voters it would 
have taken to defeat them? Exactly 1,487. 

Third, let me assure you that the public in your area is 
going to be persuaded. Public opinion is going to be molded, 
either in the direction you want it to go, or in another. 

Fourth, there is one way in which you and I personally 
cannot lose this fight—and there is only one. It is to give 
it all we’ve got. This is a war of ideas and ideals, and as far 
as each of us individually is concerned we are going to win 
it or lose it down inside. I won’t win, no matter how this 
war comes out, if I don’t help win it. And I cannot be beat, 
no matter how it comes out, if in my innermost conscience I 
know that I have done my utmost. 

May I urge that personally you join me in the prayer and 
the determination that individually we in this room shall 
achieve the invincibility of soul which makes personal defeat 
impossible—that together we shall make a vital and con- 
ceivably decisive contribution to our cause and to our country 
—and that with others of like purpose and spirit we shall 
prove to all the world that the soul of America is good, be- 
cause there are so many good Americans. 
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The Bread of Democracy 


THE IMPORTANCE OF YOUR VOTE 
By JAMES S. KEMPER, Chairman, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Delivered before the Rotary Club of Los Angeles, Calif., March 7, 1952 


say to the bride: “I am so happy for you and Tom. 

Yours should be an unusually happy marriage, one 
of those fifty-fifty marriages which are so rare these days. 
You and Tom seem to have the real knack of meeting each 
other half way.” 

The bride’s reply I shall never forget. She said: “You 
are very kind to say that, but the truth is that Tom and I 
have vowed to make ours a hundred-hundred marriage. By 
that we mean each of us will go not only half way but all 
the way, one hundred per cent of the way, to make our 
marriage a genuine success.” 

The wisdom of what she said is beyond question. Today 
I want to take her wisdom into another field—a field that 
concerns you and me, and all of us. In today’s unhappy 
world no one can or should challenge the wisdom of our 
going more than half way in the discharge of our responsi- 
bilities as citizens. 

Yet, as citizens we are hardly going half way. For ex- 
ample, in the 1948 presidential election, almost half of our 
eligible citizens failed to vote. 

In that election we branded ourselves as being only half- 
hearted about the conduct of our government. That is an 
admission I find very distasteful to make. But it unmistak- 
ably is true that only half of our voting public cared which 
way the election went. ; 

Our half-hearted voting may be one reason why the present 
administration got involved in half-way measures in Korea. 

It may account for half-hearted protection of our sove- 
reignty in international negotiations. 

In any event, the smallness of our vote helps to explain 
why today we have the biggest budget in history, the biggest 
tax bill, the biggest national debt. 

When only half of the people care enough to spare an hour 
out of the whole year to vote, it is not surprising to find 
places of public trust raided by political hoodlums. 

A vigilant public could have prevented the whole shock- 
ing series of recent governmental scandals. 

But because we only half-cared about our government we 
have permitted— 

Questionable characters to prosper on RFC booty, 

Tax collectors to flourish in cahoots with big tax dodgers, 

Communists to occupy vital federal posts, 

Thieves to make off with government-owned grain, 

Criminals to fatten on alliances with enforcement officers, 

Dope-peddlers to enslave increasing numbers of our chil- 

dren, 

Gangsters to control the final scores of sporting events, 

And in Illinois, at least, we have permitted horse butchers 

and scavengers to pollute our tables. 

The whole story of governmental corruption and its real 
malignancy is far from being revealed. 

The frightening truth is, as an eminent physician recently 
observed, there is no such thing as a slight case of cancer. 
Beyond that, he added, cancer cannot be cured by an ex- 
hibition of a hearty bedside manner. 

We are fortunate in one way. Wholesale corruption is 
coming to light in a year when we have the opportunity to 
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do something about it. Every good citizen in the land should 
make this his first concern; in other words he should decide 
to do something about it. 

It is plain that for the voters this should not be a half. 
way year, but an all-out year. Each of us should devote 
whatever effort is required to make it so. 

I am sure you will pardon the observation that an all-ou 
effort is the only way to make certain that all the rascals are 
put out. 

It may be pertinent to repeat here what I said in Novem. 
ber of 1950 to a Rotary Club far on the other shore of this 
continent. To your fellow-members in Boston I said: 

“In voting for candidates for federal offices we should 
pass over, regardless of party, those who are half-minded 
on the American economic system, those who are half-cop- 
vinced as to our form of government, and those who are 
half-sure of the blessings of liberty.” 

That recommendation seems to me as sound today as it 
was two years ago—and far more important to our national 
welfare. It should be not a half-hearted idea, but a whole. 
hearted task. 

All governments demand of people taxes, military service, 
and sacrifices. Democracy makes a singular demand, one 
that sets it apart from other forms of government, and most 
importantly one that confers a rare privilege. 

The bread of democracy is the vote—a meager but vital 
crumb from the magnificent fare which freedom affords us. 
The sustenance of democracy, its staff of life, is the suffrage 
of the people. 

To men who love liberty those who starve the ballot box 
are no less despicable than those who stuff it. 

Ballot boxes, starved or stuffed, result in false elections. 
They set false governments upon wrong courses. They place 
great power in the hands of little groups. They allow selfish- 
ness and greed, coupled with zeal, to gain control of our 
welfare and destiny. Small elections are big opportunities for 
those who are incompetent and for those who are corrupt. 
The final result, however, can only be the decay and death 
of democracy. Today the alternative to democracy is dead 
certain. It is the slavery of communism, or its twin sister, 
socialism. 

Of the the nations of the world, the Russian communists 
alone appear to know precisely where they are going and to 
have definite policies for getting there. 

If Washington, by contrast, appears to be uncertain of 
foreign program and careless and wasteful in domestic policy, 
I believe the cause rests basically on the administration's 
realization that it came into being by the votes of relatively 
few people. 

Of some 90 million eligible adults the present adminis 
tration had the votes of only about 24 million. When you 
look at the figures, it seems almost beyond belief that a demo 
cratic government could rest on such a narrow base of public 
support. 

But the staggering fact is that we live in a country where 
66 million people, almost 66 per cent of the voting popula 
tion, either voted against the existing administration or with- 
held approval of it at the polls. Isn’t that an invitation to 
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weak administration to be lame in its foreign policy, loose 
in its domestic program, and lax in its moral practices? 

Therein lies the answer to why the most powerful nation 
on earth seems so aimless, so friendless, and so powerless in 
today’s world situation. 

As citizens of such a nation we face a terrible and an 
awesome challenge. We must do something about it or ac- 
cept a place in one of the most shameful chapters in history. 

Decision as to our fate cannot be postponed. The time of 
decision is upon us. This is the time for action, if ever we 
are to act. 

This is the year when Americans need to show the world 
that there is strength and vitality in democracy. We need a 
tremendous vote to do that—the biggest vote ever. 

When the vote was restored to West Germany after the 
defeat of Hitler, 78 per cent of the voters went to the polls. 
Having lived through a dictatorship and having recovered 
the right to elect their public officials, they embraced the op- 
portunity wholeheartedly. In view of all that confronts this 
country today, we Americans should be ashamed if we pro- 
duce less than an 80 per cent vote. 

You may ask quite properly what steps are needed to 
achieve that result. We can start right here in this room. 

Each man here should decide to become acquainted with 
his party organization in his precinct. He should volunteer 
to help in whatever way he can. He should ring doorbells. 
He should make it his responsibility to get out ten, twenty, 
or fifty voters on registration day, on primary day, and of 
course on election day. 

I am certain there is no person in this room whose stature 
and dignity will not be enhanced if he serves in the role of a 
modern Paul Revere. 

I am equally certain that there is no man here who can 
perform any duty more important. 

Getting out the vote is hard work and may be discourag- 
ing. You will be told that just one vote is not important. 
That statement should be ridiculous to a Californian. In 
1916 Charles Evans Hughes went to bed one November 
night confident that he had been elected president of the 
United States. But he reckoned without California. Of 
almost a million votes cast in this state, he lacked about 4,000 
of a majority. He thereby lost the state and the presidency. 

James G. Blaine in 1884 lost New York state by only 
1,100 votes and with it the presidency. 

Each and every vote is important and one vote can be de- 
cisive. An organization in Chicago known as Americans 
Will Vote, Inc., gives me the following statement: 

“Thomas Jefferson was elected president by just one vote 

in the Electoral College. So was John Quincy Adams. 
Rutherford B. Hayes was elected president by just one vote. 
His election was contested and referred to an electoral com- 
mission, Again he won by a single vote. The man who cast 
that deciding vote for President Hayes was a lawyer from 
Indiana who was elected to Congress by the margin of just 
one vote. That one vote was cast by a client of his who, 
though desperately ill, insisted on being taken to the polls to 
cast that one vote.” 
Some may say that they have not had the opportunity to 
inform themselves of the issues and candidates. You might 
tell them that at another time in American history, this 
country faced a terrible crisis and needed a president capable 
of meeting it. At that time there were no radios, no tele- 
vision sets, no telegraphic photographs, no automobiles, no 
cement roads, no air-conditioned auditoriums, no public ad- 
dress systems, no air mail, no weekly news magazines, and 
No motion pictures. 


Despite those handicaps to communication and public en- 
lightenment the people of 1860 found, became acquainted 
with, and elected Abraham Lincoln. 

Many of those advantages are used today not for the 
purpose of enlightening the citizens, but for quite an opposite 
purpose, to dull rather than brighten their minds. They are 
used as a sort of mental morphine to persuade us to escape 
today’s realities and responsibilities. Let us hope that in 1952 
they will be used to arouse and assist a people, too long 
quiescent, to righteous action. 

Some may question the need for a big vote this year. Some 
will say: “We have gotten along before, haven’t we, on 
small votes?” 

But never before in history have we had to meet a chal- 
lenge such as now faces us. 

Millions of people all over the world are frankly and 
brashly skeptical of America’s ideals, aims, its expressed in- 
tentions, its power, its ability to make decisions, its desire 
for peace. 

To much of the world we Americans live a colossal lie. 
When only 24 million out of 90 million voters support our 
national government, we give substance to the foreign belief 
that we do not live democracy, but only talk it. 

There is no use spending billions of dollars for bolstering 
democracy abroad, when here at home we set such a frightful 
example of democracy at work. 

If the people of the United States really want peace, they 
will vote this year. Each man and woman of this great 
country, I am sure, has many times asked, “What can I do 
to help assure peace? I am only one person, an atom in this 
huge nation.” 

A whopping, enormous vote next November, I am certain, 
will throw as much caution into Moscow as any atom bomb. 

I suggest that all of us read and reread “The Oath of 
a Free Man” written by Stephen Daye, an early settler in 
this country who established the first printing plant in the 
colonies. In 1639, more than 300 years ago, Daye expressed 
a creed which every citizen of a free country should take to 
heart today. His “Oath of a Free Man’”’ reads: 

“T do solomenly bind myself in the sight of God that when 
I shall be called to give my voice touching any such matter 
of this state in which freemen are to deal, I will give my 
vote and suffrage as I shall judge in my own conscience may 
best conduce and tend to the public weal of the body, with- 
out respect of person, or favor of any man.” 

Today, as we look into the years ahead, we see them filled 
with conflict and struggle, Relentless, uncompromising hos- 
tility between the communist world and the free may be 
our destiny for many long years. There is no escaping the 
truth that free society is on trial. It may remain so for a 
long time. Our staying power, our patience, our faith also 
are on trial. In the long pull they may count more than 
guns and jets. 

The showdown battle may not be fought on the frontiers 
of nations but in the hearts of men everywhere. That battle 
will not be won by a people who are half-hearted about civic 
responsibility and honest government. 

In our national life we have faced four great crises—the 
first when the nation was born, the second when it was pre- 
served, the third when it came of age, and now when its 
maturity is tested. 

In Washington’s day we prayed for life; in Lincoln’s day 
we prayed for union; in the two World Wars we prayed 
for strength. Now hardly risen, we should fall to our knees 
again to ask God’s help for the moral resolution required to 
meet our awesome responsibility as today’s chief maker of 
world history. 
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The New Frontier 


OUR RURAL AMERICA 
By TOM E. SHEARER, President, Parsons Colloge, Fairfield, Iowa 
Mid-Y ear Commencement Address, Parsons College, January 30, 1952 


T one of the early meetings of the great Danish Folk 
School movement, some farm hands spoke up asking 
Kirsten Kold, the teacher, rather skeptically, what 

good it would do them to attend this school. 

Kold looked over the group of farmers, hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then replied: 

“At home,” he said, “we used to have a grandfather’s 
clock which would go for a week when wound up, but I shall 
wind you up so that never in your life will you stop again.” 

Today, on an occasion when this group of young men and 
women are completing their college work, is an appropriate 
time to review the program of Parsons College to see whether 
we can measure up to a similar high purpose. 

As faculty, students and trustees, we need to ask ourselves 
whether we have an educational plan which will really in- 
spire the young people who come to our college doors. Are 
we really offering them something which will serve as a 
source of hope, and of courage, and of strength for the rest 
of their lives? We dare not do less than that. 

An institution of higher education, more than any other 
human institution, must have a dynamic program which is 
geared to the future if it is to effectively serve its constitu- 
ency. A college and its faculty, if they really serve young 
people, must lead—not follow. The faculty of a college must 
discern new trends before they are generally recognized. A 
college and its thinking must always be in the vanguard. By 
the time its students have graduated and are a part of their 
adult world, the future which they learned: about in college 
will have become for them, the present. If the college has 
really done its full jog, its students will not be surprised by 
that present. They will have heard about it in college. They 
will be prepared for it. They can take their rightful places 
of leadership in that present. 

In thus appraising the role of Parsons College in the lives 
of her young people, let’s look around us. We must start 
from where we are with what we have. 

‘There are some significant facts which we ought to recog- 
nize. In the first place, we face a present world of un- 
certainty, of indecision—but, more than anything, a world 
of fear. If there is any one outstanding characteristic of this 
generation, it is our domination by fears. We as adults, are 
afraid—afraid of a depression, afraid of war, afraid of com- 
munism, afraid of the East, afraid of Russia. But mostly, it 
seems, we are afraid of tomorrow. These fears may well spell 
out our own personal downfall, and our nation’s greatest 
tragedy. Certainly they handicap us in our personal affairs, 
our business activities, and if allowed to continue, will seri- 
ously affect the future of our young people. 

I believe that these fears spring from a phenomenon which 
is also a significant fact in our present national devedopment. 
That fact is Centralization. 

Centralization has been going on in our country for the 
past sixty years at a rapid pace. We have seen a great cen- 
tralization of population, and a resulting centralization of 
economic power, of political authority, and of responsibility. 
Big cities, big business, big government, big labor unions, 
and big delegations of power gradually have been sapping 
the vitality and independence of the individual citizen. By 





piling up power, authority, and responsibility in fewer anj 
fewer hands, we make it impossible for an individual to hay 
a real sense of responsibility for his own destiny. As mor 
and more we have come to look outside ourselves, our fanj- 
lies, and our communities for the control of our destinies 
we have become fearful of our futures. 

Let’s look at this fact of centralization, where it came 
from and where it is leading. 

In the first place, we must recognize that the development 
of the United States was essentially a development of rural 
America. The continuing need for pushing back the frontiers 
with their hardships, challenges, and opportunities has been 
the great common denominator of our people. Even as late 
as fifty years ago, the majority of our people lived in non. 
urban communities or in rural areas. The American char- 
acter was formed and developed in that kind of physical set. 
ting. The traditions which we hold in such high esteem, 
and which are so much a part of our heritage—traditions of 
freedom, respect for the individual, of mutual helpfulness 
and concern, of resourcefulness, of individual initiative, of 
the free enterprise idea, and of our high regard for moral 
principles—are peculiar characteristics of our rural growth. 
The very nature of our democratic traditions, grounded as 
they are in the principles of our Christian religion, grew out 
of our rural heritage. In this setting it was possible for men 
to think and act with independence. Strong qualities were 
developed as the necessary lot of men and women who ven- 
tured into a pioneering area. This heritage, which we here 
and now possess, and which has been handed to us for safe- 
keeping and for transmittal to our young people, is the heri- 
tage of our rural, pioneer America. 

If this is a fact, it follows that in this great region we call 
Mid-America, we have had the most distinctive develop- 
ment of that tradition. Because of its physical character- 
istics, the manner of settlement, and the people who popu- 
lated the area, we can claim with sound basis, that this Mid- 
America is the most American of all our regions. Here, more 
than anywhere else, the frontier left its imprint upon the 
people. Here, more than anywhere else, our doctrine of in- 
dividual liberty and of respect for the individual reached its 
ultimate flowering. Here, in Mid-America, our prized char- 
acteristics of independence, resourcefulness, and of democ- 
racy reached their zenith. 

But we must not forget the fact upon which this was 
based—the rural character of the region. We must recog: 
nize the further fact that the nature of our physical character 
has been changing rapidly in Mid-America as well as all over 
the country. The centralization of our population, and the 
urbanization of our people has been going on here in Mid 
America as well as elsewhere. 

About a hundred years ago, 99% of the world’s popula 
tion still lived in small communities. As late as even 
years ago, 95% of the population still did. Whereas today 
two-thirds of the world’s population live in urban or su 
burban communities. 

In the State of Iowa, as late as 1890, for example, 78.8% 
of the population was classified as rural, that is, living in the 
country or in towns of less than 2,500 population. In the 
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early stages of its development, lowa, as an example of one 
of the states in the Mid-American region, was considerably 
ahead of the nation as a whole in population growth. In 
1870, about the time this college was founded, the popula- 
tion in Iowa, as compared with the previous census, showed 
an increase of 76.9% as compared with 22.6% for the United 
States as a whole. Today, however, these figures are start- 
ingly different. Preliminary reports show a population in- 
crease for Iowa in 1950 over the 1940 figures of 2.9% as 
compared with an increase of 12.4% in the United States 
as a whole. In short, Iowa as a typical mid-western state 
was considerably ahead of the nation in population growth 
in the early stages of its development. Since 1890 it has 
lagged behind, and since 1920, the growth has been almost 
insignificant. 

This increasing urbanization and centralization has pro- 
duced many developments which must be reckoned with. If 
the trend continues, we are in grave danger of losing many 
of the important characteristics of our American heritage. 

I saw a perfect dramatization of this whole thing the other 
day as I stood on the corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
second street in New York City. I watched the noon-day 
crowds—crowds of people so large, on just an ordinary day, 
that it was almost impossible to get across that wide avenue. 
People, hundreds and hundreds of them, scurried across 
that traffic-laden street, seemingly unconscious of each other, 
unconcerned about each other’s joys, or sorrows or problems. 
Individuals were no more aware of the other people than 
they were of the inanimate trucks, cars and busses crowding 
the same corner. “hey moved, not as human beings, but 
more as ants rushing back and forth in an ant hill. And 
I contrasted that in my mind with the people I see on the 
streets in Fairfield, Iowa, on a busy day, or in Ottumwa, 
or Des Moines, or Kewanee, Illinois. In these small cities, 
men and women stop to pass the time of day, or ask about 
anew baby, or to comment on the weather, the display in a 
window, or a new hat. In these smaller cities, as in the 
country, I see people recognizing other people as human be- 
ings with personalities, and dignity, and pride. And that’s 
the difference. 

As I stood on that busy corner in New York, I thought 


‘how very significant is the fact of these crowds in our present 


American nation. There I saw large numbers of people con- 
gregated in the very shadows of the greatest of man-made 
structures with all the wonders of science and modern man 
around them, but having no part in it all, tied instead to 
their own selfish routines. And, I thought, no wonder among 
large numbers of our American people there are tensions 
and fears. Somehow we just must recognize what this 
urbanization and centralization is producing in our American 
civilization. 

We must never forget that the key to an understanding 
of our American democracy is to be found in its deep respect 
for the human personality—a respect that is extended im- 
partially to every member of society without regard for birth, 
wealth, or social position. 

Yet, with the increasing urbanization of our nation, that 
factor becomes less and less important. More and more our 
relationships are becoming impersonal, even in our rural 
Mid-America, and especially in the heavily populated centers. 

There are other real concerns, too. For a long time, social 
scientists have been pointing out that persons living in heavily 
urbanized areas are more subject to psychological and physi- 
cal deterioration. And these psychoses are now spreading to 
our rural areas like an epidemic. Religious and social work- 
ers have long been advocating the decentralization of our 
cities as a means of checking juvenile delinquency, social de- 
terioration, and the social irresponsibility which leads to mal- 


adjustments and to other evils. 


Now, in addition to protests from many persons and 
groups on social and moral grounds, industry is protesting 
about centralization. Tremendously increased tax burdens 
needed to support super structures, and the waste and cor- 
ruption which are so much a part of our centralized govern- 
mental organizations have made it necessary for industry to 
oppose further centralization. City bigness, with all of its 
virtues, and there are many, has indeed reached the point of 
diminishing social and commercial returns. The whole prob- 
lem is well summed up in the comment of one authority on 
city planning, Paul Windels, who said about New York as 
an example: “If we allow the growth of the next quarter 
of a century to directly attach itself to the huge agglomer- 
ation we already have, our problems of parking, traffic, 
municipal services and recreation facilities will be intensified 
beyond our ability to solve—at least at any cost we would 
be able to meet.”’ 

Too, there is the problem of the declining birth rate in 
our cities. Urban areas cannot continue to perpetuate them- 
selves unless there is a fresh population always moving in 
from the rural areas. In studies made after the 1940 census, 
note these indicative facts: 

In cities of over 100,000, five representative couples have 
seven children. In the rural non-farm areas, five representa- 
tive couples have from thirteen to fourteen children. In the 
most prosperous farm regions, five representative couples 
have ten to fourteen children. Upon the basis of this study, 
it is a fair assumption that the average non-urban family 
has twice as many children as the average family in the 
cities over 100,000. The bald fact of the matter is that, 
mainly for economic reasons, the city family is not a self- 
perpetuating one. 

Consider also, as a by-product of urbanization, the indus- 
trial laborer who has lost his skill and his competence, and 
who is dependent upon his regular paycheck for routine 
work. Individuals do not labor as individuals, but as im- 
personal parts of a shift. The great industrial system of our 
cities has no place for personal acquaintance and esteem be- 
tween workers and stockholders. They never come face to 
face. The worker comes to depend upon his union for his 
security. Consequently, workers must look in self-interest 
to the government and the union for economic protection. 
Employers and employees must try to outwit each other by 
dominating government and legislation for benefits, to the 
exclusion of the public interest. 

All of this obviously weakens the great principles of our 
democratic citizenship. It easily explains why communism 
is gaining its greatest strength in regions which are farthest 
removed from the rural influence—in industrial centers, in 
Hollywood, and on the wharfs of the big ports. Socialistic 
and communistic schemes for a state-planned economy do not 
take root on the farm or in the country or in the small city. 
In opposition to communistic philosophy, people in the non- 
urban areas are still what Thomas Jefferson expected them 
to be—‘‘independent, virtuous, tied to their country, and 
wedded to its liberty by the most lasting bonds.” 

In short, if we are to preserve the basic principles of our 
economic and political democracy, and of our Christian 
democracy, it is necessary that we preserve, in its most virile 
form, our rural America—an America which has its seed- 
bed and its heart in this geographical region which we know 
as Mid-America. 

Fortunately, there are real signs of hope. Something new 
is discernible on the horizon. 

As pointed out in a popular journal recently, “There is 
no known military defense against the atomic bomb—except 
space. For that reason, it is imperative that American indus- 
try be dispersed—and as a consequence, there is a coming 
boom in our small communities.” But security from the 
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atomic bomb is only one factor—usually not the major one. 
Dispersal of industry has been going on for some time, and 
for sound reasons. 

In a study on “Decentralization of Industry”, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board reported that 30% of 
the plants established since 1940 are in towns of 10,000 or 
less, against only 20% of those built before 1940. The re- 
port points out that “there is a trend toward locating manu- 
facturing plants in smaller cities and towns.” The reasons 
given by industrialists are accessibility to new consumer mar- 
kets, westward movement of population, availability of low- 
cost power, lower taxes and more settled employee relations 
in smaller communities, a higher level of employees who can 
be upgraded into supervisory positions, lower insurance rates, 
and more space for new assembly-line type of one-story fac- 
tories. 

Manufacturing, in short, need no longer be confined to 
the city. The technical advances which have made the city- 
centered population are now within reach of non-urban areas. 
The extension of electric lines can spread power throughout 
the country. Automobiles and good roads have made trans- 
portation more flexible and add speed and freedom of move- 
ment. Industry is in a mood to back away from city con- 
gestion. 

In Iowa, as elsewhere, there are clear-cut evidences of 
this trend toward decentralization. The Aluminum Com- 
pany has put a $30 million rolling mill on the tract near 
Bettendorf, Iowa. Into Red Oak, Cedar Rapids, Burling- 
ton, and into many other small cities of lowa and the whole 
mid-American region, industry has been moving. 

Other developments are encouraging for those who wish 
to avoid further centralization and urbanization. A large 
number of important agencies and organizations are at work 
in this area. Our own Iowa Development Commission, the 
Mid-West Development Council, and its member agencies 
and many other agencies are actively encouraging this trend. 
Within the past couple of years we have seen several new 
books indicative of the thought being given to this question. 
You will note the forward-looking affirmative character of 
these books, as evidenced by the titles, such as ‘“‘Decentralize 
for Liberty”, “Small Town Renaissance’, ‘““The Small Com- 
munity Looks Ahead”, and “Rebuilding Rural America’. 

Thus, by action, by written words, and through organiza- 
tional activities, we can discern clearly that a new trend is 
developing. 

Now, a word to allay the fears of those who may feel that 
this trend toward a revitalization of rural America may be 
a backward step. Hear Don Mitchell, head of one of our 
major corporations, who spoke from this same platform two 
years ago: “We carinot stop the trend,” he said, “toward 
industrial growth, and we wouldn’t if we could. There is 
nothing wrong with industrialization per se. That does not 
mean, however, that we must unbalance our economy geo- 
graphically and concentrate our labor forces in our large 
industrial cities.” 

“Those of us who have had a policy of decentralized 
manufacturing for some time are convinced that its social 
aspects are fully as important as its economic benefits. 

“Results indicate that it offers a practical means of re- 
establishing the dignity of the worker as an individual. It 
can develop mutual respect between workers and manage- 
ment and give a new meaning to the responsibility of em- 
ployment and the fun of work. It can give more enjoyment 
to leisure time. It can build citizenship and pride of govern- 
ment. It can be a powerful means for combating the indus- 
trial unrest and discontent on which communism feeds.” 
And we may add, emphatically, it can help to allay many of 
the fears which so beset our American people tcday. Perhaps, 
we can also thus reestablish the basic individual responsibility 


which is so much a part of our democratic philosophy and 
our basic Christian convictions. 

No, indeed, decentralization and the resurgence of our 
rural America does not envision any proposal to give up the 
many advantages which have accrued to us from our jin. 
creasing industrialization. This is no proposal to tear down 
our cities, nor does it suggest that we all go back to living 
on the land, or in small towns. Indeed, no matter how 
effective, how virtuous or how wonderful life may have 
been in the rural America of our forefathers, the fact is that 
we cannot, if we would, recreate it. But we can combine 
the advantages of non-urban living. Decentralization is not 
an end in itself nor is it the mere physical act. of bringing 
industry to the smaller cities and towns. The end-product 
of any such move is free people, free men and women, self- 
reliant and independent men and women in strong commv- 
nities and regions for a more flexible and a more powerful 
and less fearful nation—a nation with a depth of defense in 
peace and in war. 

And free people are individuals without fear. Insofar as 
decentralization produces a constructive program which wil] 
enable the individual to again assume a larger measure of 
control over his own destinies and problems—in that same 
measure will he be able to throw off many fears and tensions 
which now are a part of his being. There is a certain con- 
fidence which is bred in a man when he is an individualized 
part of a constructive movement which is directed toward an 
affirmative objective. 

Now, you may rightly ask, what has this to do with Par- 
sons College, and with this group of seniors here today for 
their commencement, with these other students who are look- 
ing forward to their commencement at a later day. It has 
this to do with you and with us. 

If, as I firmly believe, there is a distinct new trend in the 
development of our American economy, its government and 
its social institutions, we must recognize that trend. We 
must prepare our students to live in the kind of America 
which seems to lie ahead. 

Those of us related to a college like this located in the 
center of Mid-America, in the heartland of this great non- 
urban section, have tremendous new responsibilities. First, 
we must recognize that this work of building these new types 
of communities and of reshaping our present towns and small 
cities in Mid-America is not a retreat from national or world 
affairs, but rather it may well be the most vital way of con- 
tributing to them. 

This is not to point to a road which leads backward. In- 
stead, we must show young people like you that here is a 
thrilling new road ahead. The community or town or small 
city which will meet this challenge of the future is a new 
kind of community. It will have industrial plants, fine eco- 
nomic opportunities for young people like you, home living 
that surpasses anything which now exists, and recreational 
pleasures for young and old. Music, art and literature will 
abound there even as they are available to only a few in the 
largest cities now. 

We cannot re-create the old frontier for you young people 
with all of its thrilling adventures and its challenges and 
opportunities. But we can guide you ahead to this new 
frontier which can combine all of the fine traditions of our 
past and the advantages of our industrialized techniques 
with the fine qualities of living and the deep pleasures of 
family and home which were so much a part of our great 
rural, American heritage. 

It will be in these new kinds of communities that you 
young people will find the high adventure which you right- 
fully seek. The job of this college will be to alert you young 
people to the opportunities which lie ahead for you in the 
kinds of communities which you will help to create. It will 
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be the further job of this college to help these communities 
in Mid-America to rediscover their rightful places and to so 
prepare themselves to meet the opportunities which are now 
looming on the horizon. We must have a training program 
which will fully prepare you to assume the full measure of 
your civic responsibilities. You must be prepared to give your 
support to community institutions like the church, the com- 
munity chest, the local government at all levels, the service 
clubs, the volunteer recreational projects, and the many other 
civic and cultural and recreational agencies which will make 
these communities ready and able to meet the challenge 
which will be offered them. 

But poets say it better than college presidents or even 
preachers or sociologists or economists. “hus, Mid-Amer- 
ica’s wandering minstrel poet, Vachel Lindsay, said: 

“The things most worthwhile are one’s own hearth and 
neighborhood. The children growing up should find their 
talent and nurse it industriously. They should live in every 
possible application to art theory, to the thoughts of the 
Declaration of Independence and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. They should, if led by the spirit, wander over the 
whole nation in search of democratic beauty with their hearts 


at the same time filled to overflowing with the righteousness 
of God. Then they should come back to their own hearth 
and neighborhood and gather a little circle of their own sort 
of workers about them and strive to make the neighborhood 
more beautiful, more democratic, and holy with their special 
art. 

“Walking across this land I have found them—little 
ganglings of life, promise of thousands more. The next 
generation will be that of the eminent village. 

“The son of the farmer will be no longer dazzled and 
destroyed by the fires of the metropolis. He will travel, but 
only for what he can bring back. Just as his father sends 
half way across the continent for good corn or melon seed, 
so he will make his village famous by transplanting and grow- 
ing this idea or that. He will make it known for its pottery 
or its processions, its philosophy or its peacocks, its music or 
its swans, its golden roofs or its great union cathedral of 
all faiths. There are a thousand miscellaneous achievements 
within the scope of the great-hearted village. Our agricul- 
tural land today holds the plowboys who will bring these 
benefits. I have talked to these boys. I know them. I have 
seen their dreaming eyes.” 


Transoceanic Friendship 


ATLANTIC PEACE TO PIONEER THE PEACE OF THE WORLD 
By HER MAJESTY QUEEN JULIANA of the Netherlands 
Delivered before a joint session of the United States Congress, Washington, D. C., April 3, 1952 


Mother did—to you, the elected representatives of the 

American people, and I do so first of all because of the 
gratitude my husband and I and all of the Netherlands peo- 
ple feel for the wonderful welcome given to us by your 
country, which calls itself rightfully the land of the free and 
the home of the brave, in this its very sanctuary. 

We feel we appear here in the name of a nation of your 
comrades in the recent war—that crusade against evil—in 
which each performed his particular part. A brotherhood 
was born there in the depth of distress and in the height of 
joy. The Dutch people hold in deep respect and grateful 
memory your brave men, who sacrificed their lives where- 
ever we have been fighting side by side. 

Before you came to our aid, we already had a comradeship, 
consisting of a close kinship of descent and of a similarity in 
our national history and growth as independent and demo- 
cratic nations. We even also seem to share some of our 
virtues and vices. But nevertheless there is still always need 
to deepen our understanding for each other. Because it is 
this we need more than anything else, as contact among man- 
kind is growing ever closer, we have never before been so 
keenly aware that in this world of ours we need cooperation 
as intimate as that among the cells of one body. 

You have seen this, and have planned a program for aid to 
the countries robbed and ruined by totalitarian war—help 
on such a scale as has never been conceived before. We in 
the Netherlands were deeply impressed by your great plans 
and their execution. They enable us to stand once more on 
our own feet. We shall do so as soon as possible in ever 
sounder economic circumstances. 

On this occasion again and in this hall especially, I want 
to express the thanks of the Netherlands for this proof of 
generous friendship, offered by your Government and by your 
people through the voice of Congress and by countless private 


| AM grateful to be invited to speak to you—as once my 


voices. The call for transoceanic friendship then became 
very strong. 

lf America does not want to stand alone—and I know 
she does not—I feel that she not only likes to give her help 
to others, but that she also counts on their support. The 
Netherlands can give you that support, in your eyes perhaps 
a small amount in the form of goods or money, but much in 
the form of good will. 

That is not the indebted feeling of the beneficiary, or the 
feeling of the debtor towards the creditor; it is not the feel- 
ing of the small towards the great, or the feeling of the 
planned-for towards the planner; but the feeling of friend- 
ship and relationship of the free for the free, of those who 
can carry responsibility for those who can carry it too, and 
of mutual respect for each other and for all, sprung from 
that general and very deep-rooted sense for the connection, 
brotherhood and coexistence of all mankind: 

One human race, under the law and the love of one God. 

Our human legislations seek from afar to follow the de- 
vine law. They mostly fail, but they strive on. 

We live in the dawn of a time when we must seek to do 
this as one human race. 

Mankind should be one kind. 

A split humanity is like a split personality; it is inclined 
to go from bad to worse, unless it recovers its unity of pur- 
pose, comes to coordinated thinking, and gains sanity and 
happiness. 

The sane part of the mind of humanity must always re- 
member it is responsible for the other part. The sound half 
is the one which is designated to save the other half. 

The American people have entrusted you with the honor 
and the grave mandate of working out your great country’s 
role in this important era. 

I see any task of being a servant to the public interest— 
being one myself—as one of the finest, but also as the most 
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difficult and responsible. You as representatives of the people 
carry this great responsibility both towards your voters and 
towards the general well-being of your country, and conse- 
quently, especially in our modern interwoven conditions, to- 
wards the world at large. 

This places on each of you the full burden of a responsi- 
bility nobody will envy you, as your decisions have enormous 
repercussions all through the world. 

It is my personal wish for you that each of you may ex- 
perience individually the gratifying feeling of satisfaction 
that your decisions will have proved in the end to be essen- 
tially and ultimately the right ones. 

I do not want to be so short-sighted as to ask you to bear 
in mind the interests of the Netherlands in particular, or 
even those of Europe. What I want to plead for, though, 
are the interests of the world as a whole. 

With you, I realize keenly how an apparently trifling 
interest may represent a great principle and, on the other 
hand, how a necessary sacrifice in the local sphere may mean 
greater well-being for the greater community, to the ulti- 
mate good even of those who made the sacrifice. 

Let me assure you that the Dutch people will accept, for 
a common cause, the full share of their burden. 

We have been so fortunate as to live in social peace and 
stability, and so we feel we can be a reliable pillar of Euro- 
pean unity, a unity which is growing by means of the Schu- 
man Plan, other economic and defensive and—perhaps even- 
tually—political integration. Constitutional amendments 
have been voted lately by the Netherlands Parliament, in 
order to remove some remaining obstacles to our partnership 
in future supra-national organizations. 

There is a growing strength in this growing unity of free 
and democratic Europe, necessary for the very strength of 
the world. 

Oniy such a vision can lead to that greater unity which 
the world yearns for. 

Only a great vision will some day find the way out of the 
universal fear of war and annihilation. 

Many of us believe we are in a downward spin. 

How can the trend downward become the trend upward ? 

I think that the challenge of our time is to start a definite 
upward trend to a higher unity and well-being than we ever 
reached before. Judging from the results of all our en- 
deavours, however, the right answer is still to be found. 

I am not referring to idealism here. I am referring to 
practical solutions. 

Most likely they will mean some sacrifices for us all. If 
we all could only really train our minds (and may I also 
say: wake up our hearts) to this idea of sacrifice! Not only 
our financial, our economic and our political interests— 
worse, our sovereignty and prestige are involved in all this. 
We may succeed in working out plans for coordination which 
will at least make a closer cooperation possible between those 
countries which are aware of the overriding interest of in- 
tegration. We still seem far away from this Utopia and yet 
it remains hard to understand why we do not achieve greater 
results with the magnificent tools with which modern sci- 
ence has equipped us and with the many superior minds 
which we have in our midst. If we could only use the tools 
properly and place the best minds in the most difficult posts 
we might be able to achieve results which would demonstrate 
that the sacrifices which were made in reality proved to be 
blessings in disguise. 

I am not thinking of any particular form of coordination 
or organization. There are brilliant minds in abundance, to 
seek and find the right one. 

The U.N. is still in its infancy and although it is encour- 
agingly successful in some fields, it has to cope with the 
greatest difficulties. Yet, who would question the value of a 


world organization as the most essential form we need to 
serve this development ? 

But there is no avoiding the fact that the world is split 
into two parts, that there are two magnetic poles of which 
one is positive—the one called democracy—and the other js 
negative, indicating slavery. To my mind there is no doubt 
that if we could only increase the energy radiated by the 
positive pole of freedom and democracy, it would be impos. 
sible for the negative pole to withstand this force and it 
would in the end have to yield. All the doubting spirits jin 
the world, in our Western countries, in the old and young 
democracies, in the newly sovereign states on other conti- 
nents, must be enabled to see clearly that only the free and 
democratic world can give them all which is considered 
worth while. 

That is why I must express a deep appreciation here for 
the far-sighted American policy concerning a project like the 
Technical Assistance Program. 

Through this program the technically more advanced 
countries can extend assistance in a completely unbiased and 
unconditional manner to the overpopulated and technically 
less advanced areas in the world, which stand in urgent need 
of the skill and know-how of the Western nations. 

Our material resources in the Netherlands are not large 
enough to send important supplies or give financial assistance 
to under-privileged areas. We can and do participate in the 
export of skills, the sending of technical experts, which will 
show these countries how to help themselves. For students 
and scholars who wish to further develop their abilities in 
Europe we have founded the “Netherlands Universities 
Foundation for International Cooperation” with an Institute 
of Social Studies, which provides courses in a series of sub- 
jects of particular importance to foreign students. 

It is my earnest hope that one memorable day the enormous 
increase of production now demanded by rearmament will 
be converted to meet the demands of these enormous devel- 
opment projects. 

The circle of countries round the North Atlantic Ocean 
should avoid imitating the example set by the countries be- 
hind the iron curtain, which have focused their minds so 
much on their defense, that they forget to focus as much at- 
tention on their economic, social and cultural well-being, let 
alone the progress of the whole family of nations. 

If they do neglect these aspects, some day they might find 
themselves isolated around their ocean before, for instance, 
Technical Assistance could get under way properly, and link 
them with the world at large. 

This one might call a cold war for peace. 

The public-minded spirit of service to the world at large 
originates in the U.S.A. if anywhere. 

If this spirit gets its chance, it will lead to good will 
among nations and men, and good will leads to understand- 
ing, and understanding leads to confidence. And confidence 
is the only workable basis for international cooperation. 
Without confidence it has no base, no efficiency, no success. 
It is a sheer waste of time and money, paper and ink, and, 
worse, of hope. 

If it gets its chance, it will grow into a “Pax Atlantica”— 
Atlantic Peace. 

I do not think that, in a Pax Atlantica, the Atlantic com- 
munity could ever become an isolated group. Much less 
could it ever be a threat to other parts of the world, for even 
as an Atlantic community we cannot permit ourselves to 
withdraw in splendid isolation and give up our links with the 
rest of the world-community. 

The stones of the Atlantic structure which we are build- 
ing together are cemented by our affinity for one another, 
for otherwise they might easily fall apart once more. 
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It is true that a sea connects, but only when people want 


it $0. 
; The uninhabitated space of the water by nature separates. 

For what purpose are we pulling together, but to save 
freedom, the Atlantic freedoms? 

Freedom is not only the absence of tyranny in whatever 
form, it is life itself. Life is the positive pole, as opposed to 
the negative one, which is slavery and death. 

To accept Freedom means to carry Responsibility. 
Wherever this is recognized as a right and a duty for every- 
body, we call it Democracy. It is the only form of fair 
government. In no other regime is human dignity respected 
so absolutely and an equal opportunity given to everybody 
regardless of his convictions. Democracies will naturally be 
inclined to be peaceful, as they represent the people. These 
principles were laid down, in a matchless way, in your 
Declaration of Independence. All these things are what we, 


as democratic peoples, have in common. This is our unity. 

We all want the Atlantic Peace to pioneer the Peace of 
the world. 

We cannot hope for better times, unless mankind as a 
whole throws off its shackles—shackles of every kind—not 
only those of tyranny and totalitarianism, but also those of 
self-interest, prejudice, lack of understanding and lack of 
confidence. 

It stands to reason that when those are abolished, hu- 
manity might radiate the well-being of freedom, justice and 
security, and might make a start for a better world and a 
full communal life. 

Mankind in its distress has to trust largely to your good 
judgment for its deliverance. 

Let us all do the best we can. Leave the rest to God. He 
will not forsake this poor world for the sake of all the good- 
willing and bravely striving souls living in it. 


Our Hope for a Lasting Peace 


EFFECT OF MILITARY POLICY ON FOREIGN POLICY 
By General of the Army OMAR N. BRADLEY, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, United States 
Delivered before the Junior Chamber of Commerce, Pasadena, California, March 20, 1952 


N occasion like this one—raising money to give boys a 
chance to go to summer camp—is an outstanding ex- 
ample of American citizenship at its best. It is a 
pleasure, and an honor for me to join with the members of 
the Pasadena Junior Chamber of Commerce in such a worthy 
cause. 

Because of this civic interest in improving and protecting 
this nation’s future, | am encouraged to talk about the na- 
tion’s most difficult citizenship task: national preparedness, 
and our hope for a lasting peace. 

We Americans now find ourselves in a position of world 
leadership. It is a position of great influence from which 
we can decide almost every important international question 
except the alternative of peace or war. 

Although we can influence the decision toward peace 
rather than for enlarged conflict, we may have war that is 
decided upon by other men in other governments behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

We must prepare a military program, within our means, 
fashioned to meet either alternative. 

The more I work on our plans for defense, the more I 
am convinced that a total war is not inevitable; and that 
our defense plans—and the great effort we are making in 
Korea at such a large sacrifice—can be part of a long-range 
strategy for a lasting peace. 

In our position of leadership, we must face certain inter- 
national facts of life, and must work within a military orbit 
to which this nation and its allies are already committed. 
There are three factors beyond our control, and in which 
we have no choice. 

First, the enemy shows little prospect of changing. It will 
be the same evil face, peering over the same Iron Curtain, 
with the same evil designs on the freedom of the world. 

Second, there is little hope that the nature of our enemy, 
or his methods will become less tiresome, less expensive to 
combat, or less aggressive. The cold war will still be with 
us, perhaps spread a little wider, dug in a little deeper, and 
ata lower temperature. The Soviet Union has added to the 
cold war a new technique: war by Satellite. We can antici- 
pate aggression wherever he believes the timing and the ulti- 
mate result are in his favor. 





Third, any negotiations are going to be as long-drawn, as 
complex, as difficult, and as interminable as he can make 
them, either inside or outside the United Nations. We have 
learned that negotiating with Communists, and especially 
the Soviet Union, requires all the patience that free men 
can muster. 

On the other hand, we do have certain credit in the mili- 
tary bank. 

We have staunch and true allies, with common ideals of 
freedom. 

We are members of the finest collective security arrange- 
ment the world has ever known—the North Atlantic Treaty 
—designed for peace, getting stronger every day. 

The American people have underwritten two of the most 
generous, and most productive international programs that 
the world has ever seen: the Marshall Plan, and the military 
aid program, now combined into the Mutual Security 
Agency. The money we are spending is a premium on an 
insurance policy that will pay off in case of war; and it 
pays peace dividends every day. 

Moreover, the United States is fundamentally the strong- 
est nation in the world. Economically, politically and spir- 
itually the American people are closely united, living under 
a free system of government which is the most contagious 
idea since the start of Christianity. 

The military outlook must include the fact that the 
American people have several major international commit- 
ments. In each one of them, we have passed the point of no 
return. There is no turning back. 

Our most important, and our heaviest military burden 
is not across the Atlantic or the Pacific; it is at home. Our 
own mobilization is our highest-priced investment in peace— 
whether we measure by dollars, materials, or manpower. 
The defense of the North American continent is the top- 
priority task; it is the arsenal and the hope of the free world. 
But the security of America is not separate from the secruity 
of other free men. 

When Korea gave us the third alarm in this international 
fire call, we had to make a basic military and economic de- 
cision: To what extent should we mobilize? 

Basically we had three choices: Total mobilization of all 
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our resources, assuming an early all-out war with the Soviet 
Union; or no mobilization at all, allowing Communism to 
take whatever she wanted whenever she wanted it; or a 
middle course somewhere between these two extremes. 

We chose the middle course of mobilizing the forces we 
needed for the conflict in Korea, and then setting the throttle 
at a steady speed. —The American people wanted to have both 
television and tactical A-bombs, automobiles and ammunition. 
Total mobilization would have caused large-scale industrial 
disruption, and would have put us through the cycle of un- 
employment, peak employment with its inefficiencies, and 
finally, when we were completely ready, back into more un- 
employment. 

The middle course has disrupted industry as little as pos- 
sible. It did not bring on the violent economic spasms of 
complete industrial change-over to war. 

The proof of whether this course was the right one or 
not will come in the next few years. If our middle course 
gives us sufficient military strength to deter further aggres- 
sion we have saved ourselves billions of dollars and have 
spared ourselves the unnecessary upsetting of our economy. 

In the next few years, our country can shift the throttle 
forward and increase our present effort to a total mobiliza- 
tion of our defenses. 

Or we can maintain the steady pace that we have set for 
ourselves and continue to build our readiness on an ever- 
increasing curve. 

Or we can abandon all we have accomplished, reverting 
to the policy we have too often followed in the past of waste- 
fully “buying it and scrapping it.” 

If we do this, the Mutual Security Program will collapse, 
and the readiness of our allies will be put off for a long time 
to come. In the face of such a prospect—and the terrible 
risk it involves—we would probably lose them. Through 
our own weakness we would probably invite further aggres- 
sion. It would only be a matter of time until the Iron Cur- 
tain would drop with a splash in the English Channel, and 
the Bamboo Curtain would roll down around all of Asia. 

The key to our military policy is sustained effort. Our 
own mobilization effort, plus our collective security alliance, 
and the Military Aid Program for our friends, is the least 
expensive method by which we can hope to deter aggression. 
Also, the combination of these efforts is the least expensive 
method by which we can conduct the Cold War. 

Another of our military commitments is our responsibility 
in Germany and Austria. When the surrender was signed 
on VE-Day, we did not intend that the terms of surrender 
should result in a permanent partition of these nations. But 
the Soviet Union has blocked every move that the allies have 
made to bring about unity. As long as Germany is divided 
and defenseless, we probably will have military commit- 
ments there. We are trying to help Western Germany take 
its place among the community of free nations. 

The other five member nations of the European Defense 
Community — the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
France and Italy—have come a long way toward accepting 
their former enemy as an ally. If the German people will 
come as far, and earn their right to participate, Western 
Europe will be a stronger and safer place for all of them to 
live. 

As a matter of American military policy we have pushed 
this relationship as fast as possible. We must not be im- 
patient. It should not be difficult for us to understand the 
attitudes of our allies in this matter, for they were invaded 
by the Germans three times in 75 years. When we realize 
that all the wounds of our own Civil War have still not 
been healed completely, we can sense, remotely, a small part 
of their hesitancy. 


—— 


In the larger North Atlantic community which stretch, 
from the Turkish border on the Black Sea all the way y 
Vancouver and Pasadena on our Pacific Coast, the Unite 
States is committed by treaty for another 17 years to a q, 
lective security effort with our 13 allies. 

Already, military miracles have been accomplished. |}, 
less than three years these nations have pooled part of thei 
sovereignties and created combined plans of defense whid 
are interdependent. Never before in the history of the wor 
have military resources on such a scale been combined 
wholeheartedly toward a collective security. 

If the Americans choose to look at this selfishly, they ca 
rightfully say that NATO would be a military shell with. 
out the strong central support of the United States. But m 
American can say that we have any more at stake in thi 
agreement than the smallest nation, for the countries ji 
Europe are on the firing line and directly under the guy 
of any communist attack. They are being pounded anj 
pressured every day and still they stand resolutely with 
depending upon us. 

When we sent additional divisions and planes to Europ 
last year, we gave our NATO partners physical evidence o 
our faith in our allies and our determination in this task 
There was never any consideration in our agreements and 
plans with these other nations, that now or in the futur 
we would adopt any principle or practice which would 
abandon them to being overrun, with a promise of later 
liberation. 

Because we Americans prefer quick and easy solutions to 
difficult problems, we are very vulnerable to any theory of 
defense which catches our imagination. It’s the will-o’-the 
wisp call of air and sea power projected from this hemisphere, 
which is a military concept popularly known as the “Gibral- 
tar theory.” This concept unbalances our forces by placing 
reliance mainly on air power and sea power. It contemplates 
the withdrawal of our ground forces from the continent of 
Europe to our own North American “Gibraltar.” 

It is unsound for several reasons. It would leave our 
friends in Europe to face aggression by themselves, while we 
bombed the enemy from afar. If we were to adopt any such 
military policy or practice, we would soon find ourselves 
without allies, and going it alone. Other NATO member 
would rightfully consider that we had broken our word. 

Air power is the mighty weapon of the 20th Century. 
Coupled with the atomic bomb it is the most violent weapon 
of retaliation and attack that the world has known. At the 
moment, our allies in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza 
tion have largely entrusted their chances for a continued 
peace to this American-owned deterrent to aggression. But 
they know, and we know, that air power and the atomic 
bomb are not enough. 

There are many military targets against which an atomic 
bomb would be ineffective or wastefully applied. If an enemy 
wanted to disperse his forces so that soldiers walked 100 
yards apart, they could march across Europe tomorrow in 
the face of the greatest atomic power on earth—unless other 
men were there to stop them. However, once we have the 
means to make an enemy concentrate his forces, there are 
many methods available to destroy his military offensive 
power. In the event of war, Americans will have to fight 
on the ground 3,000 miles from home if we are to provide 
an ultimate protection to New York, St. Louis and Pasadena 

Some prefer the dramatic vision of American power sit- 
ting securely in the Gibraltar-nest of the North American 
continent, with our eagles flying out to defend the nest, and 
to attack the enemy if war should occur. 

This Gibraltar concept is a selfish, and a defensive ont. 
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The American spirit would tire of it right after the first 
jtomic bomb dropped on an American city. Our chagrin 
and our shame would be unbounded if we saw the enemy 
making slave camps out of Paris, Brussels and Berlin. 

It is not in the American nature to invite war by backing 
away from a difficult situation. Our greatest chance for 

e in Western Europe and the world—and our greatest 
hope for the security of the United States lies in continuing 
steadfastly and strongly our collective efforts in a forward 
strategy against the Iron Curtain. 

This does not mean that Americans advocate a preventive 
total war. There is no such thing. For we would be in the 
war that we are trying to prevent. 

It may be surprising to some of you to know that Pasa- 
dena is closer to Moscow than it is to Manila. Yet, I realize 
that because the West Coast is the gateway to the Orient, 
you are greatly concerned with our military situation in the 
Far East. 

In our post-war commitments to Japan, resulting from 
our victory in World War II, we are establishing an out- 
post of freedom to the West. In post-war Japan the Japa- 
nese people have made more progress toward democracy than 
any of us could have expected. In spite of their great prob- 
lems, they are striving to win back a respected and inde- 
pendent place in the free world. 

The Japanese Peace Treaty which was signed by 49 na- 
tions at San Francisco last September allows this former 
enemy nation to win its way among the family of free na- 
tions. Given time and opportunity, Japan can become one 
of our strongest friends in the Orient, deserving of our con- 
tinued support and protection. 

The top-priority problem on our military docket—the war 
in Korea—has been tough from the very beginning. Despite 
the military odds against us, no decision, at the time it was 
taken, had such complete support from the American people 
as our decision to oppose the outright aggression in Korea. 
But militarily, it has been an uphill fight all the way. 

We have a long and successful history of tackling every 
problem directly. We pitch in, appropriate enough money, 
build enough equipment or weapons, and slug it out for 
enough rounds to win a decision. We usually start our mili- 
tary operations when we have built up our strength and are 
ready to launch an offensive. 

But in Korea we were in the scrap before we were mili- 
tarily ready. We started with less than an infantry battalion 
when the South Koreans had their backs to the wall. We 
opened up on the defensive. 

When we have to fight, we Americans like to fight on a 
big scale, with plenty of elbow room. However, because 
we did not want to enlarge the war unnecessarily by bomb- 
ing in Manchuria, we have tried to fight the war in a lim- 
ited area. 

The decision not to extend the bombing to Manchuria and 
China was taken after long and careful thought. It was 
felt that the results would not be decisive; that such bomb- 
ing might incite hostile bombing behind our lines, or might 
bring on a general war. 

It has given some a feeling of frustration that we have 
withheld part of our air power. Americans felt like a fighter 
who doesn’t really have enough room to swing. We have 
withheld what Americans consider our “Sunday punch”— 
the atomic bomb—because strategic bombing to be effective 
must be aimed at the source of supply. And we all know 
that the main source of communist supply is not in China. 

There is no guarantee that air power in any of its dimen- 
sions would be decisive. An air attack by the United Na- 
tions on China might possibly trade the small deadlock in 
Korea for a larger stalemate in China. 


Even with our war limited to Korea, we proved to the 
enemy that his aggression was not successful. So they offered 
to sit down and talk truce. 

Truce negotiations have now dragged on for over eight 
months. This is not the fault of the United Nations or the 
United States. 

We could have secured an armistice by agreeing to all 
communist demands. This would have sacrificed all that we 
had gained, and would have proved that the Communists can 
succeed by aggression. 

The negotiators for the United Nations are working hard 
to settle the last three major points. Of the original prob- 
lems on the agreed agenda, there remains our disagreement 
with the Communists on the rehabilitation of some of their 
North Korean airfields; and the exchange of prisoners of 
war. In addition, there is the recent introduction of the 
Soviet Union as a possible member of the neutral truce in- 
spection team. 

We have flatly rejected the inclusion of the Soviet Union 
under the guise of a neutral. We have been meeting Soviet 
Russian equipment on the ground and in the air for more 
than 20 months. Without their assistance of modern equip- 
ment, the war in Korea would never have been possible. 
Furthermore, the Chinese Communist intervention would 
have fallen apart if they had not been sustained by Soviet 
industry and munitions. 

The suggestion that the Soviet Union could be included 
as a neutral observer is so absurd that I hesitate to dignify 
it with comment. I just don’t believe the American people 
would stand for it. 

General Ridgway has conducted these trying negotiations 
with the communists with as much patience as a man can 
humanly be expected to have. He has proved his statesman- 
ship to be as great as his leadership. He deserves our respect 
and gratitude. 

No summary of the military outlook would be complete 
without facing the inevitable question: If the Soviet Union 
and her satellites really have the intention of conquering 
the free world, why haven’t they attacked before this? 

They have attacked and are attacking every day—by any 
means they consider advantageous. In the Cold War, they 
have taken advantage of our free press, free speech, and free 
economy. They have used our freedoms, and our support 
of freedoms, as modes of attack. Every medium has been 
used to spread the communist line. 

The communist directors have used the technique of war- 
by-satellite in Korea. If it is allowed to become a successful 
method, they may be encouraged to try some more of it. 

They have not started an all-out war. Maybe it is be- 
cause of our atomic stockpile, and our air power, and because 
they have watched the rehabilitation of the peoples in West- 
ern Europe. 

We don’t know what the Soviet imperialists intend to do. 
But from a military viewpoint, I believe that if we continue 
to work for collective security arrangements that help our 
allies to help themselves, we will continue to deter the ag- 
gressive designs of the enemy. 

I believe that the actions we have taken so far will con- 
tinue to have the support of the American people. The moves 
we have made are morally right, politically and economically 
feasible, and spiritually well-founded. 

The citizens of the free world have criticized themselves 
for a lack of positive military policy. We have accused our- 
selves of failing to act, and allowing ourselves only to react 
to the aggressor’s moves. 

The situation is different today. We have positive pro- 
grams for security. We have a sound military policy that 
has taken the initiative for peace as a deterrent to war. 
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